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“GIVE ME FAME" 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Give me Fame—give me Fame! 
What is Love? ’Tis a name! 
'T is written on water—a breath wiil dispel 
Every trace, though as fair as the moon on the sea; 
And the hues it has left but a moment will dwell 
In the heart, though as bright as the brightest can be. _ 
Give me Fame—give me Fame! : 
* What is Love? ‘Tis aname— 
‘created by Fency, to bind 
j ih jesses, that falcon-like flew 
6n the sun and its wing on the wind, 
it soared and was lost in the distance of blue. 
Give me Fame—give me Fame! 
What is Love? ’Tis a name— 
A phantom that yields no substantial delight— 
Ashadow a vapor, that passes away— 
The star-spangled mists of a beautiful night— 
The sun-burnished clouds of a beautiful day. 
What is Love? ’Tis a name! 
Give me Fame—give me Fame! 
Fame lives on the altar of thought, like a fire 
Undimmed by misfortune, unquenched by despair; 
For, though shrouded awhile, it will shoot up the higher 
When fanned by the breath of Adversity’s air. 
What is Love? ’Tisa name! 
Give me Fame—give me Fame! 
In the hearts of the good and the true let me know 
That my memory lingers—my mind is impressed, 
Then nobly 1’1l strive, though in sadness laid lew, 
And the billows of anguish encompass my breast. 
Whatis Love? ’Tis a name! 
Give me Fame—give me Fame! 
Love’s a flower that springs in the valley, too frail 
To survive when the sky darkens into a frown; 
Fame’s a flower that blooms, though the mountainous gale 
From the Alp, where it grows, hurls the avalanche down! 
New York, September 26. 


For the New-Yorker. 


THE CHOLERA IN SICILY. 


“ The blessed seals 
Which close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke.” 

Is the modern history of pestilence, there are few records 
which can parallel for scenes of horror and ceaseless havoc, 
the course of the Cholera in Sicily during the sutamer of 1837. 
For many months previous to the outbreak of the disease, the 
commerce of the country had been essentially diminished by 
8 series of rigid.and absurd quarantines; and so obstinate are 
the people in their belief that the complaint is contagious that 
they still persist in ascribing its appearance in their capital 
to the introduction of contraband goods from Naples, where 
it was then raging. Notwithstanding these precautionary 
measures, no preparation was made in case they should prove 
unavailing, 86 that when the dreaded enemy arrived, the ig- 
norance of the lower orders, and the utter ab- 
sence of arrangements on the part of the government, 
gave free scope to its awful energies. A still more shameful 
cause of the fatal.triumph it subsequently achieved, is to be 
found in the pusillanimous conduct of the physicians and 
agents of police, many of whom fied at the first announcement 
ofdanger. For weeks the multitudinous precincts of the city 
Presented nought but the effigies of disease and death. In 
many instances the bodies were thrown into the streets; and 

Rot unfrequently from the carts which removed them might 
te heard the groans of some poor wretch prematurely num- 
ered'among the dead. As a last resort, the galley slaves 

Were offered their liberty upon condition of burying the vic- 

‘tims; but few survived to enjoy the dearly purchased boon. 

The strength of the poor nuns finally became inadequate to 

‘Wansporting the rapidly increasing bodies to the gates of the 








convents, and these asylums were necessarily broken open by 
the becci. These wretches nightly made the circuit of the 
deserted streets by the light of numerous fires of pitch, kept 
burning at long intervals, with a view of purifying the air: 
they sat upon the heap of livid corses piled up in their carts, 
stopping at each house where a light glimmering in the bal- 
cony indicated that their services were required. Entering 
without ceremony, they hastily stripped the body, and placing 
it on the cart, resumed their progress, generally singing as 
they went, under the influence of intoxication or unnatural ex- 
citement. Arrived at the Campo Santo, their burdens were 
quickly deposited in huge pits, and the same course repeated 
until sunrise. Jt is remarkable, that of one hundred and fifty- 
six of those regularly employed in this way, but three fell vic- 
tims to the cholera. 

The low situation of Palermo, surrounded as it is by gh 
mountains, and built nearly on a level with the sea, doubtless 
augmented the virulence of the disease. During several days 
in July, a strong sirocco wind prevailed; and no one who has 
not experienced the suffocating and dry hcat of this formida- 
ble atmosphere, can realize the complete lassitude it brings 
both upon mind and body. Engendered amid the burning 
sands of Africa, even its flight across the sea chastens not the 
intensity of its heat. It broods over the fertile valley in which 
the Sicilian capital stands, with the stil! and scorching inten- 
sity of noon-day in the desert. The laborers crouch beneath 
the shadow of the walls in weary listlessness. The nobility 
take refuge on the couch or in the bath. The paper on the 
escritoir curls in its breath like the sensitive plant at the hu- 
man touch; and vases of water are constantly filled beneath 
the piano-forte, that the thin case of the instrument may not 
crack asunder. The fresh verdure of the fields withers be- 
fore it, and the solitary streets, at the meridian hour, proclaim 


| its fearful presence. The occurrence of a sirocco soon after 


the advent of the cholera, greatly augmented its ravages. 
Literally might it be said, that the pestilence came on the 
wings of the wind; and unlike its course in other countries, it 
primarily attacked foreigners and the higher class of natives. 

But a few days prior to its appearance, I left Palermo for 
the other side of the island. The spring had been unusually 
fine. Daily excursions, at that luxurious season, nowhere 
more redolent of beauty than in Sicily, had made me familiar 
with the rich scenery of the “ golden shell.” The same friends 
whose socicty enlivened these excursions, brightened the con- 
versazione with pleasant intercourse and kindly interchange 
of feeling. It was with something of a heavy heart that ona 
brilliant day, I gazed on the fast-fading outline of a prospect 
interesting from its intrinsic beauty, and endured by habit 
and association. A young countryman who had been my com- 
panion for many months, bade me farewell at the mole. We 
parted with many assurances of a pleasant meeting in a few 
weeks on the same spot, to enjoy together the festivities of St. 
Rosalia—the great national festival of the Palermitans, and 
one of the most splendid in Europe. As we glided out of the 
beautiful bay, my eye ranged along the palaces which line the 
Marina, till it rested instinctively upon the hospitable mansion 
of the American Consul—a gentleman whose home-taught 
probity and application, and whose attachment to the princi- 
ples of his country and the person of his countrymen, never 
swerved during more than twenty years’ residence amid the 
enervating influences of the South. I knew that in that man- 
sion, there was, at that hour, a gathering of social spirits, and 
remembered the kindly pleasantry with which the host had in- 
terposed his consular authority to prevent mfy departure, in 
order that I might make one of the guests. I turned to Mon- 
reale, perched so picturesquely on the mountain range above 
the town, and gazed upon the bold promontory of Mount Pe- 
legrino, rising like the guardian genius of the scene, in solita- 
ry grandeur from the sea. With the aid of a telescope, I 
could trace the neat promenade upon which I had so often 
walked, unconscious of the passage of time, as the tones of 
friendly convérse soothed my ear or the passing glance of 





beauty cheered my sight. And as we were rounding the \last 
point and fast losing sight of every familiar object, I a 
glimpse of the ancient and noble dome of St. Guiseppe, 
neath whose shadow was the dwelling of one whose melody 
had often stirred my weary pulse, and still sang sweetly in my 
memory. At length the distant mountains .coveréd with 
mist met the eager view. The night wind rose with solemn 
wildness, and the gloomy roar of the sea chimed in with the 
shadowy tenor of my parting thoughts. But the idea of soon 
revisiting the pleasant friends and favorite haunts I was quit- 
ting, soon solaced me ; and the next morning when I ascended 
to the deck, I found our gallant vessel cleaving the blue wa- 
ters before an exhilarating breeze and beneath a summer sky. 
Cheering unticipations soomtisurped the place of ‘unavailing 
regret. 

A few long summer days, and what a change came over 
that scene of tranquil fertility and busy life! Those whose 
smiling adieus seemed so significant of a speedy reunion, were 
no more. The youth whose manly beauty and buoyant spirits 
T had so often noted on the promenade and in the ball-room— 
the leader in everyplan of social amusement—the first to start 
the humorous thought, and the last to prolong the joyous 
laugh; he whose prime found every energy at the height of 
action, and life’s plan widening with success; and the fair 
creature to whose meek brow I was wont to look for the 
sweetest impress of woman’s dignity, as her voice was attuned 
to the softest and most intelligent expression of woman's 
mind—all, as it were, struck out from the face of the earth— 
gone from the freshest presence of Nature and the thoughtful 
scenes of an absorbing being, to the dark and solitary grave ! 


Of a population of one hundred and seventy thousand, ac- 
cording to the last census of Palermo, within the space of two 
months, thirty-seven thousand were swept off; and in Palermo 
the number of interments in a single day, when the disease 
was at its height, amounted to three thousand five hundred. 
Appalling as is the bare mention of such details, they are less 
calculated to shock the imagination and sicken the heart, than 
many of the subordinat® and contingent scenes jattending the 
pestilence. There is such a mystery and superhuman de- 
structiveness in the rtse and progress of a fell contagion, that 
the mind is awed as at the splemn fulfilment of a divine ordi- 
nation. But when the unrestrained and savage play of human 
passions minglés with the tragic spectacle of disease and 
death, absolute horror usurps the place of every milder senti- 
ment, and we are ready to believethat the pestilence has mad- 
dened the very soul, and despoiled humanity of her true at- 
tributes. To understand the scenes of violence and atrocity 
which were almost of daily occurrence during the existence of 
the cholera in Sicily, it is necessary to remember the circum- 
stances and temperament of the people. Perheps in no spot 
of earth do the extremes of civilized and savage life so nearly 
approach each other as in this rich and ancient island. Scat- 
tered over the kingdom, there are countless beings in a state of 
ignorance and poverty, which bat for ocular proof, we should 
suppose could not coexist with the indications of social refine- 
ment observable in the principal¢ities. These unhappy vic- 
tims of want and superstition possess passions, which, like the 
fires of tna, break forth with exhnaustless energy, and when 
once aroused, lead to consequences which it is impossible to 
foresee or imagine. Crushed to the earth by exorbitant taxa- 
tion, and every national feeling insulted by the galling pre- 
sence of a foreign military, it is scarcely a matter of surprise 
that when the long-dreaded cholera appeared among them, 
aggravated in its symptoms by the climate, and every moment 
presenting the most harrowing spectacles in the streets and by 
the way-side—they should readily adopt the idea that their 
oppressors to poison as a means of ridding them- 
selves of a and burdensome population. Nor are 

jer wanting in every country, designing men, who, 

"the basest motives of self-aggrandizement, are ready and , 
willing to inflame the popular mind even to frenzy, if in its eu 
multuous outbreak their own purposes are likely to be sub 
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served. Such men are neither restrained by an idea of the 
awful machinery they are putting in motion, or the thought of 
their eventual danger; desperate in their fortunes, they re- 
_ enact the scenes of a Cataline, and few are the epochs or the 
communities which can furnish a Cicero to lay bare their 
mock-patriotism and bring speedy ruin upon their projects, by 
exposing their turpitude. Were ‘un unvarnished history writ- 
ten of the outrages which took place in Sicily in the summer 
of 1837, it would scarcely be credited as a true record of events 
which actually transpired in the nineteenth century; and 
while indignation would be deeply aroused against the acts 
themselves, a new and more earnest protest would be entered 
in every enlightened mind, against the barbarous abuses of 
political authority—the long, dark and incalculable evils for 
which despotism is accountable to humanity. 
In many places, the cry of “a poisoner !’’ was sufficient to 
gather an infuriated mob around any person attached to the 
municipal government, or upon whom the absurd suspicions of 
the populace could with the slightest plausibility, fix. The 
unfortunate and innocent individual thus attacked, immediate- 
ly found himself at the mercy of a lawless crowd in whose ex- 
cited faces, flushed with a stern'and ferocious purpose, no hope 
of escape was to be read; he was frequently struck to the 
earth, pinioned and dragged by means of a long cord through 
the streets, the revengeful throng rushing behind with taunts 
and imprecations. In more than one instance the heart of the 
poor wretch was torn out before the eyes of his friends. The 
fate of one of these unhappy victims to popular fury was sin- 
gularly awful. He was one of the middle order of citizens— 
a class among whom was manifested more firmness and mu- 
tual fidelity during the pestilence than any other; for the no- 
bility pampered by indulgence into habits of intense selfish- 
ness, and the lowest class driven to despair by the extremity 
of their sufferings, too often entirely forgot the ties of parent- 
age and the claims of natural affection, children abandoning 
parents and husbands wives with the most remorseless indif- 
ference. But among that industrious order in which the do- 
mestic virtues seem always to take the deepest root and to 
flourish with the richest luxuriance, there were numberless un- 
known and unrecorded instances of the noblest self-devotion. 
It was to this class that the unfortunate man belonged, and 
his only daughter to whom he was tenderly attached, having 
been carried off by the cholera, in the hope of saving his own 
life and that of his two sons, they left the city and fled towards 
Grazia, a town in the interior. Before they reached their des- 
tination, the father was attacked by the disease, and it became 
necessary to seek refuge in the first convent. Here his sons 
nursed him for several days, until being slightly affected with 
symptoms of the malady, the elder returned to Palermo in or- 
der to procure medicine and other necessaries. During his 
absence, an old woman whom they employed as a laundress, 
discovered in the pocket of one of their garments several pills 
composed of rhubarb and other simple substances, which had 
been procured in the city to be used incase of emergency. She 
immediately then threw them to the peasants in the vicinity, 
declaring her conviction that the invalid wasa poisoner. This 
was evidence sufficient. They rushed to the convent, drew 
the sick man from his bed and beat him unmercifully. Mean- 
while some of the party collected a quantity of straw and 
wood, and binding the younger son upon the pile, set fire to it 
before the father’s eyes, whom, having again beaten, they also 
threw upon the flames and burned them both alive. Soon af- 
ter, the elder son returned, having received medical advice in 
Palermo which entirely restored him. Surprised at finding 
his father’s room vacant, he inquired for his brother of a little 
boy, who replied by leading him to the spot where the charred 
remains lay; his violent demonstrations of gricf soon attract- 
ed attention; his relationship to the two victims was discover- 
ed, and nought but the timely interference of an influential in- 
dividual residing near, saved him from sharing their fate. 
The cholera appeared in Syracuse, early in July. About 
the middle of that month, strong indications were manifested 
on the part of the people of a disposition to revolt; and the 
public authorities were convened to deliberate on the subject. 
There is no question that in this place the fears of the multi- 
tude were excited by designing men. The shop of a bread- 
seller was forcibly entered, and several loaves paraded about 
the streets as poisoned, doubtless with the express purpose of 
collecting a mob. This was soon accomplished, and the dis- 
affected throng next proceeded to the residence of an apothe- 
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to the public square, murdered him. The Commwsary of 
Police next fell a victim to their fury. ‘The Intendant, hear- 
ing that the mob were approaching, made his escape by a by- 
lane, and applied to a boatman to convey him beneath the 
walls of the citadel. The boatman refused, and he was 
obliged to fly to thecountry. His pursuers, however, soon dis- 
covered the direction he had taken, and, following with blood- 
hounds, traced him to a cavern called the Grotto, whence he 
was drawn and dragged into the city, where, after suffering 
many outrages, he was murdered before the image of the pa- 
tron Saint. The next morning the Inspector of Police, his 
son, and several other citizens, lost their lives. An old blind 
man was seized upon, and threatened with death if he did not 
give up the names of his accomplices. To save his life, and 
doubtless prompted by some malicious persons, he gave a list 
of respectable citizens, most of whom were instantly seized 
and put todeath. Meantime, similar sanguinary proceedings 
were making many of she minor towns of the island scenes of 
outrage and blood ; and as the populace of Syracuse grew em- 
boldened by success, they published and circulated a procla- 
mation addressed to their countrymen, commencing 
“Sicilians! The cholera, that dreadful disease, which has 
so long been the terror of Europe, has at length found its 
grave in the city of Archimedes,” &c. going. on to attribute it 
to poison, and calling upon their countrymen to eradicate it 
by removing the government which introduced it. 

Towards the last of July, a report was spread in Catania 
that Major Simoneschi, of the gendarmerie, had taken refuge 
in the monastery of the Benedictines, and that he was a dis- 
tributor of the poisons which had desolated Naples and Pa- 
lermo. A crowd collected under the direction of several in- 
dividuals of the rank of lawyers, brokers and mechanics, who 
assaulted the monastery, but not finding the person they sought, 
soon dispersed. As no notice was taken of these proceedings 
by the civil authorities, the mob were encouraged, and, in the 
| course of a few days, attacked the police and other public of- 
fices, in order to possess themselves of the weapons there de- 
posited. On the same day, the manifesto of the Syracusans 
arrived, was immediately reprinted by the rebel Catanese and 
sent off to Messina with a band to excite a mob there also. 
The town, however, was then under the protection of a civic 
guard; and all attempt to excite disturbances was vain. On 
the same evening, the Catanese arrested the Intendente, Pro- 
curatore Generale, and the commander of the gendarmerie, 
as persons suspected of distributing poison, and confined them 
under guard in the house of one of their nobility. They then 
formed a Council of Security, and raised the yellow flag in 
token of Sicilian Independence. The Intendente and Pro- 
curatore were forced to swear allegiance to the new govern- 
ment, and were then set at liberty—although their freedom 
was all but nominal, as they were kept under the strictest 
surveillance. 

The garrison, being small and inefficient, was soon dis- 
armed. An original manifesto was published, declarative of 
the good deeds and purposes of the rebels. The bells of the 
churches taken from their towers to be moulded into 
cannon. The pictures of the royal family were collected from 
the various puhlic edifices and demolished, the statue of 
Francesco torn from its pedestal and destroyed by order of 
the government, and the revolutionary displayed in its place. 

The slight opposition with which these movements in Sicily 
were met by the representatives of the government, indicates 
the frail tenure by which Naples holds dominion over the isl+ 
and. And when at length measures were adopted to quel! the 
disturbances, new scenes of horror succeeded. The Marquis 
Del Carretto was commissioned by the King to make the cir- 
cuit of the island and inflict summary justice upon all impli- 
cated in the recent transactions. This officer appear's to have 
been singularly fitted for his sanguinary vocation. Had the 
victims to martial law whom he caused to be sacrificed been 
confined to the conspicucus among the mob, or even to such 
as had openly identified themselves with the violent deeds of 
the populace, we might consider him in some measure justified 
by the circumstances and occasion in making such an exam- 
ple as would prevent the farther effusion of human blood.— 
But many an act of the most aggravated tyranny and cruel 
proscription perpetrated by this Del Carretto, under the pre- 
tence of restoring public order, will long be remembered with 
indignation. 

There is a class of educated Sicilians, of chivalrous youth, 


















their country by means and at a period altogether different 
from these into which the pestilence precipitated the fiery 
hearts of the less informed and the deluded. In the midst of 
the various and contending revolutionary elements then com _ 
vulsing Sicily, there were not a few noble, ardent, and 
patriotic spirits who saw in the course of events consequent. 
upon the cholera a still longer postponement of their dearest 
hopes—a still wider chasm yawning between antic 4 
realized freedom. Torr “7 
The unfitness of the mass for the boon of self-government 
was made appallingly obvious. The gradual, healthy spread 
of liberal sentiment was suddenly checked. The government, 
long jealous and anxious for an occasion to inspire the people 
with fear, seized upon this moment to remove the most influ 
ential advocates of free principles from the pathway of liberty, 
If the revolutionists availed themselves of the cholera to ex. 
éite the multitude against the government, the latter took no 
small advantages of the excesses of the people to revenge 
themselves upon the daring, intelligent and quiet promu- 
gators of those truths which lie at the foundation: of all suc. 
cessful innovation. Many a gifted young man wis sentenced 
to die in two hours, upon the bere evidence of having uttered 
or written some expression indicating his hostility to the for 
eign domination ; and not a small portion of the flower of the 
Sicilian youth were chased by a Neapolitan vessel of war be: 
yond’ Elba—rending the air, as they flew before the breeze, 
with the glad strains of the Marsellois. One of the King’s 
manifestoes threatened with death all who should believe in 
poisoning as the cause of the pestilence ; and his indefatigy 
ble deputy, who had volunteered to avenge his cause upon the 
wretched Sicilians, passed rapidly from city to city, holding 
levees for the adherents of the crown, giving balls to the loyal 
ladies, confiscating the estates of the refugees, and shooting, 
after the merest mockery of a trial, all recognized ring-leaders 
of rebellion and every one who could, under any pretence, be 
suspected of being a liberal. 

One poor youth escaped death only by flight who had been 
seen to applaud some patriotic sentiment rather vehemently 
in the theatre ; and the name of one of the best educated and 
finest young men of the island was placed on the bloody list 
merely on the dying testimony of one of the victims, wring 
from him by the hope of a reprieve. After the lapse of afew 
weeks, public order was reéstablished. The pestilence ceased, 
Del Carretto returned to Naples. But it will be long before 
the melancholy traces of these calamities will pass away from 
the island, or the solitary places be filled. The King hw 
visited his subjects, and a reconciliation has been effected. 

Neither have their sufferings been wholly without political 
benefit to the Sicilians. Many privileges have been acceded 
to the different communities. New commercial facilities have 
been afforded, onerous regulations abolished, and the quarar 
tine system revised. Nor can the conduct of a part of the in- 
habitants have ‘failed so to impress the government 4s shall 
henceforth command for them more respect, and cause theit 
first rights to be more readily recognized. One scene of which 
I was a witness, was alone calculated to produce no transient 
impression. 





As the news of the afflicting events which were desolating 
the other parts of Sicily reached Messina, it threw the whole 
city into mourning. The arrival of the Palermo post was & 
pected with a sorrow and painful interest visibly depicted 
upon the face of almost every passer; and at all hours of the 
day the Marina was studded with groups whose anxious cour 
tenances indicated the one absorbing subject they were dir 
cussing. But on one occasion, the spectacle presented from 
the balconies was by no means so quiet. A crowd had co 
lected around the Health Office, which rises directly fromile 
water’s edge, and were clamoring to the deputies sitting 
within to send instantly away a Neapolitan brig of war which 
had that moment entered the port from Naples, where tt , 
cholera was then raging, having been sent by the King, with 
clothing for the troops, then quartered at Messina. The at 
cle immediately around the building consisted of the lower 





orders of the Messinese—porters, boatmen and mechanice= 
their disordered vestments, shaggy beards and fierce exprt 
sion, giving-them not a little of a genuine revolutionary 
Behind these foremost actors in the scene stood a 
of the better class, regarding the movements of the 
with simple curiosity or secret approbation. The 













cary, upon whom their suspicions fell, and, having taken him 
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yoyal order to receive the clothing, and on the other they were 
threatened with the vengeance of an exasperated populace. 
Their reply, however, was indecisive; and so deep and vin- 
dictive 8 murmur followed its annunciation, that the fright- 
ened deputies deemed it best to effect their escape. With 
this view, they sprang from the back door and crowded into 


* the boats which were drawn up on the beach, urging their 


ewners.to push off, and promising their adversaries in the 
rear that the obnoxious vessel should be forthwith sent away. 
It was ludicrous to see with what a compromise of dignity 
their escape was effected. Many of these worthies rushed 
into the water above their middle, in order to gain the boats. 
Their assurance of immediately complying with the popular 
desire, was received with a shout of ttiumph, and the crowd 
eagetly watched their progress as they glided on towards the 
quarantine harbor. When about midway, however, they sud- 
denly veered and moved rapidly towards the citadel, within 
whose protecting walls they were soon safely ensconced. The 
rage of the people when they found themselves thus deceived, 
was beyond measure. They instantly attacked the deserted 
Health Office with clubs, stoties and every attaidable missile, 
and in a few moments it presented a ruinous and shattered 
appearance. Scores of boys, half-clad urchins, sprang through 
the windows like bees from a hive, bearing the records, ac- 
count-books and files of papers connected with the establish- 
ment, which they delibrately tore into fragrients, scattered 
to the winds or threw into the sea, which was soon whitened 
for yards around with the floating masscs. In the midst of 
the destruction, it was curious to observe the behavior of the 
leaders of the tumult. One of them carefully conveyed away 
several of the most valuable articles and deposited them in 
the hands of a highly respectable and poptilar citizen among 
the bystanders. Another took a silver larip and threw it far 
out into the water, that it might be evident that their object 
was not to pilfer. One climbed to the frent of the building, 
and having calmly cut to pieces the inscribed marble tablet, 
touched severdl times the king’s arms which were inscribed 
above and then kissed his hand amid the responsive shouts of 
the multitude; by this salutation implying that they recog- 
nised the allegidnce due to their sovereign, and cimed ven- 
geance only at the deputies. He then posted a small engrav- 
ing of the Madonna in the place of the marble slab, thereby 
indicating that for the preservation of the public health, they 
trusted wholly to Heaven. Meanwhile, another leading spi- 
rit had raised the royal banner at half-mast, at the opposite 
corner to suggest that the king mourned over the mal-admin- 
istration of his officers. At length the municipal authorities 
fearing the consequences of further opposition to the public 
will, ordered the brig to depart, and presently she stood gal- 
lantly out of the harbor before a strong breeze. The exulta- 
tion of the populace at the sizht of this movement was without 
bounds. They abandoned the work of destruction upon which 
but a moment previous they had been so sagely intent, and ran 
elong the shore beside the ship, btandishing their sticks and 
shouting fuore ! fuore ! (away! away!) until she had doubled 
the adjacent cape and disappeared. It was a scene of no or- 
dinary excitement. The steady and swift course of the armed 
vessel silently gliding from the bay under a cloud of canvass, 
and the eager crowd with victory gleaming from ‘her eyes, 
rushing on to hail her exit. Never was a popular triumph 
more complete. 





Tus Fiscp or Acixcourt.—Those who travel to Paris by 
way of Su Omer and Abbeville pass over the ficld of the bat- 
tle, which skirts the high road to the left, about 16 miles be- 
yond St. Omer; two on the Paris side of a considerable vil- 

or » named Fruges, about eight north of the forti- 
fied town of Hesdin, and 30 from Abbeville. All accounts of 


the battle mention the hamlet of Ruisseaville, through which || predicamen 


very place the high road to Paris now passes. Azincour is a 
commune or parish, consisting of a most uninteresting collec- 
tion of farmers’ residences and cottages, once, however, dis- 
Unguished by a castle, of which nothing now remains but the 
foundation. The scene of the contest lies between this com- 
mune and the adjoining one of Tramecour, in a wood belong- 
ing to which latter the King cencealed those archers whose 
prowess and vigor centributed so eminently to the glorious re- 
sult. Part of the wood still remains. Some of the trees, how- 


_Sret, in the wood of Tramecour were very old in 1816. The 


mentioned is the great post road; the old road, 
now degenerated into a mere cart-track from Abbeville to the 
once celebrated city of , passes over the scene of 
action, and must have been that by which the French army 
Teached the ground before the English, who had been com- 
pelled to make a great circuit, Inglis’ Memoirs of Henry V. 


LATERA TURE, 


[The following beautiful lines, never before published, are from a 
volume of poems announced as in press by George Adlard, 46 Broad- 
way. It is entitled ‘Sovurnern Passaces anv Pictures,’ by W. Gil- 
more Simms.]} 





AUTUMN TWILIGHT. 
THERE is a soft haze hanging on the hill. 
Tinged with a purple light. How beautiful !— 
And yet how cold! ’T is the first robe put on 
By sad October. Well may he repine: 
His dowry is decay—decay, though bright, 
And desolate, though bounteous. The sweet green, 
The summer flush of iove, the golden bloom 
That caine with flowers in April—all are gone. 
The green is pallid; the warm, virgin flush, 
That was a maiden glory on the cheek 
And in the eye of Sutnmer, shrinks away, 
To gather on the hi!l-tops, wooing, in vain, 
The last embrace to sorrowful twilight given 
By the dewn-vanishing sun; and the sweet airs 
Wail heavily through the branches; while the leaves, 
Saddest of mourners! flung on Summer’s grave, 
Lament her in the silence of true grief. 


Ah! mock me not, that thus I mourn with them; 
The sad heart’s wisdom is to weep enough. 
I hear your lesson, but of what avail? 
I may not heed it. Never yet was grief 
A fit philosopher; and all your rules 
Teach sorrow, when you teach her he!plessness. 
What wisdom is’t to tell me that the year 
Must have its changes ?—that all things that live 
Are things of change? Dedth’s sickle is put in 
To harvest forms that love, not less than forms 
That merely live; and folly ’tis to mourn 
That the immortal spirit shotild descend 
To not less sudden and sure tipathy 
Than the poor flowers we tread on! 

Happy he 
Who thus may prose o’er Nature, and the life 
So various that she scatters on our path! 
For mine own part, an orphan child was I, 
That had no parents’ tendance ; never mine 
A sister’s lips have hallowed while they pressed}; 
No brother called me his; no natural ties 
Embraced, and trained, and nourished me in youth; 
And thus, with strong affections, I have sought 
Objects for worship in these solemn groves. 
They gave me what I sought; and the pale flowers, 
And the green leaves, now yellow, at our feet, 
Were something more to me than leaves and flowers: 
They were my kindred! Now that they are gone, 
I weep them as a loss of family, 
And tread among them with a cautious foot, 
And sad, slow step, worn heart and gloomy brow, 
As I were ’mongst the graves of brethren. 


——= From the Gift for 1839. 


A CHAPTER FROM THE ADVENTURES OF A 
LAME GENTLEMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF ‘CLINTON BRADSHAW,’ 
Some months since, I blended pleasuce with business, and 
took a trip to Louisville. After spending three or four days 
in that hospitable city, most delightfully, I embarked on 








board the steamboat Mary—l use a fictitious name, and, like 
the lord of poets, ‘I have a passion for the name of Mary’ 
to return to Cincinnati. All was bustle on board; the cap- 
tain was hurrying to and fro among the hands, uttering strange 
oaths, and vowing that he must be off before the other boats. 

Ah! a race on the carpet—or, to speak without metaphor, 
on the river—thought 1, and as one on crutches, unless he 
has certain powers possessed by the devil on twosticks, which 
tor his soul’s sake he had better not have, unless he has the 
gitt of Asmodeus, if any accident happens, is just in as bad a 
i t as the liveliest imagination, expatiating on our 
Western waters, could possibly fancy. I cannot swim, thought 
I—it will be a tempting of misfortune—I ’Il quit the boat. I 
passed out of the cabin to carry this resolution into effect, and 
beheld the firemen casting the huge logs into the furnace, as 
though they were so many Lilliputian splinters. The heat 
from the apparatus passed over my face like the breath of the 
sirocco. At this instant the steam gave a hiss full of fumy 
fury—it seemed to me the premonitory symptom of a bursted 
boiler; just as the hissing of a snake is the ayant-courier of a 
bite. I could not pass that boiler; it was impossible. While 
I stood eyeing it, irresolute, I heard the paddles splash in the 
water, and the boat moved under me! we were on our way. 
I now hurried into the cabin, determined to get the sternmost 





berth—number one, the farthest off from the boiler—and en- 
sconce myself in it til supper and then I could just pop out 
and take the nearest seat at the table. ; 
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When I opened the book to set my name down to number 
one, lo! every berth was taken but number ten, the nearest of 
all to the boiler. 

“There must be some mistake about this,” said I, aloud, 
“I believe I took number one.” 

“No mistake at all, sir,” exclaimed a thin, dyspeptic old 
man, starting up from a chair which stood jam against 
door that led to the stern of the bout; “ no mistake at all, sir. 
I came three hours ago and took that berth. I have no idea 
of being near that boiler! Did you see that account in the 
ae this morning of the bitrsting of the boiler of the Return? 

orrible! horrible !!”’ 

Here the conversation among the passengers turned wu 
such accidents, and we talked ourselves oo) a perfect oa, 
Every jar of the boat—and somehow the boats on the West- 
ern waters have a knack at jarring—seemed to be the last 
effort of the boiler to contain the boiling waters within. I tried 
to philosophize: I began to think about Napoleon, and to rea- 
son myself into a belief of destiny. I always was something 
of a predestinarian. ‘ But confound it!” thought I, just as I 
was settling down into a fatalism as doubtless as a Mussul- 
man, “if I had quitted this boat, or even got berth number 
one, it would certainly influence my destiny should that boile; 
burst. 

I determined to try once more to get the berth, and I ad- 
dressed the old codger again, but in vain: he vowed he would 
leave the boat—be put ashore—before he would give up num- 
ber one. He, I discovered, had never been out of sight of 
his own chimney before, and had often set in its snug corner 
and read of steamboat accidents. He had a decided taste for 
such things. A connexion near Wheeling had left him a piece 
of property, of which he was going to take possession; and, 
I verily believe, the price of it could not have induced him to 
change berths with me. 

Habit is every thing: by the time I had despatched more 
cups of coffee than I choose to tell of, and more eggs and ba- 
con than might, under other circumstances, have been com- 
patible with the health of a dyspeptic, for such I was, and 
seated myself on the stern of the vessel, with a fragrant segar, 
watching the setting sun as it threw a gorgeous hue on the 
glittering waters—by this time, by a process of ratiocination 
with which, I fear, the sensual had more to do than the intel- 
lectual man, I had partly reconciled myself to the dangers 
that encompassed me. 

I discovered that the other boats were out of sight, and I 
began to reflect that every situation has its pleasures, as well 
as perils. And there arose vividly to my mind the fact that 
when, not a very long time previous, I was approaching Day- 
ton through the woods in a carryall, all alone by myself, as an 
Irishman would say, with a greater desire for a straight course 
than the trees would allow me to practice—(I like a straight- 
forward course; and if there has been any obliquity in my 
scribbling or conduct, it is attributable to this circumstance )— 
the fore-wheel of my vehicleI was in a tull trot—quar- 
reled with a tree that stood in its way, got the worst of it, 
and broke short off—its trotter behind took up the quarrel 
like a true brother—and the consequence was, fies pitched 
out into the road with much less ceremony than a carter un- 
loads his cart. My better half, my crutch, kept its seat and 
bounced up, I thought, with a spirit of rejoicing and deviltry, 
delighted, no doubt, to get rid of a burden that I had com- 
pelled it to carry for yearsa burden which, unlike Asop’s, 
grew heavier on the journey. Cratch and I have never been 
friends since. In taking a long walk, after this event, it 
bruised my arm so terribly that I have been an invalid for five 
months. This infused into my arm a spirit of nubtuation. It 
ran up the single stur at once, and vowed it would not bear 
the weight of the whole body—that it was not made for that 
purpose, and would n’t and could n’t. I have several times 
threatened this unruly member with dismemberment, but it 
knows very well that it is bruised too near the shoulder for 
that, and is, like South Carolina, too close a part and parcel 
of my body to entertain any fears on that scorce. In fact, I 
played politician with it, and brought in a compromise till I 
have agreed not to use the crutch until my arm gets well, and 
to endeavor to contrive some other means of walking. For 
amusement, and to get rid of ennui, in the mean time, I scrib- 
ble. But where was I in my story?~ah! away went the 
horse with the broken carryall, my crutch driving, while I lay 
in the road, happily unhurt, but, like King Darius, ‘ deserted 
in my utmost need.’ In an instant I recovered myself and 
called out “‘ wo! wo!”’ in the most commanding tone I could 
assume. The horse stopped, but, you may depend, I had a 
hop of it to reach him. 

Some one of old boasted to one of the philosophers—which 
one was it? I forget—that he could stand longer on one leg 
than any man in the country. “ That you may,” replied the 

hilosopher, “ but a goose can beat you.” Now, the fact is, 
PE a Ree goose of the whole of them; and this is 
something to brag of, when we remember that these sublime 
birds saved the now ‘lone mother of dead empires,’ then in 
her high and palmy state, by cackling. A many cackle 
now-a-days-in vain, to save our state ; but, gentle reader, they 
are not geese. And, my fellow-citizens, if you think I have 
any qualities for saving the state—which our statesmen want, 
though even geese had them of old, but they were Roman 
geese, and the last of the Romans, both of geese and men, 
rests in peace—if you think I haye any qualities for saving 








the state, be it known to you, that I have adopted the motto 
of various elevaied, disinterested iots of our country, viz: 
“neither to seek nor decline office.” I have a right to jest 
with my misfortunes—it is the best way to bear them. 

I had to lead my old horse up to the broken carryall to 


mount him. He fenred to look on what he had done, like || agai 


Macbeth; and the ghost of Banquo never startled the Thane 
more than did that ghost of a vehicle my steed. How he 
curvetted, twisted, turned, kicked up! At last I mounted 
him, and shared with my crutch and the harness the honor of 
a ride into Dayton. 

In oe way I entered on — for the first time, and — 
up at Browning’s in a style o! ue dignity, I ween, that 
= seldom been dargusid. cave Say 

I chewed the cud of this incident for some time, and then 
thought of another: The winter before last I was returning 
from Columbus in the mail-stage. We had passengers—a 
reverend gentleman, who with myself occupied the front seat. 
He was one of the biggest parsons you ever saw. Opposite 
to the reverend gentleman sat a Daniel Lambert of a Penn- 
sylvanian—one of your corn-fed fellows. He believed em- 
phatically that Major Jack Downing was as true-and-true a 
man as ever wrote a letter, and his political bias led him to 
remark that “he did n’t think the Major was any great 
shakes after all.” Alongside of the Pennsylvanian, face to 
face with your humble servant, was a young man with demure 
features, saving and excepting a twinkli . He was a 
Southerner, he said, traveling for his health. On the back 
seat sat an old and a young lady, with an elderly, respectable 
looking man between them. The young lady was like a dream 
of poetry; her features were finely formed, and her eyes 
were the most expressive and intelligent I ever beheld. She 
mechanically, from the impulse of good feeling, stretched out 
her hand to take my crutch; and, remembering Dr. Franklin's 


tale of the Deformed and Handsome Leg, (I often have cause | 


to remember it, and I promised it a test,) I felt an instinctive 
admiration for the fair lady. 

We were soon dashing along, not on the best roads in the 
world. I like to observe character: I’d shut Shakspeare 
any day, and turn a deaf ear to Booth any night, though 
representing his best character, to hold converse with an 
original in the lobby. I sat in silence, and listened to the 
talk of my traveling companions for a mile or two, when I 
made up my mind as to their characters. My mind was made 
up from the first as to the fair lady. In coming to a fine 
prospect, I caught her eye glancing over it, and I commenced 
gently to expatiate upon it. I madeahit—TI thought I would. 
We broke out at once into a cantering conversation, in which 
our imaginations sported and played on the beauties of the 
poets and of Dame Nature. I tried to find out who she was 
—but you must remember I had to deport myself with great 
delicacy and tact; she was an accomplished, young, and most 
beautiful woman, and I was merely a stage-coach acquaint- 
ance, without not only the pleasure of an introduction, but 
ignorant of her name. These parsons beat us young men out 
and out; for, when we stopped to dine, the reverend gentle- 
man took a seat by the fair lady, in the corner on the left 


hand side of the fire-place; and they carried on a conversa-| 


tion, in a low voice, for some time. I be, to form a bad 
opinion of the whole tribe of black-coats, and to think them 
no better than ‘the gentleman in black, with the black waist- 
coat, inexpressibles and silk stockings, black coat, black bag, 
black-edged papers tied with black tape, black smelling-bot- 
tle and snufi-box, and black guard,’ whose adventures have 
lately been published. Well, thought I, if I were an old limb 
of the law instead of a young one, I might play Old Bagsby 
with him: but I am not, and———I was interrupted agreeably 
in these reflections by the reverend gentleman, or the ‘ gen- 
tleman in black,’ leaving the fair lady, and walking to the 
other side of the room to the fire-place (for there was a fire- 
place in both ends of the room) and commencing a conversa- 
tion with the elderly gentleman and lady seated there. I was 
left téte-d-téte with the fair lady—and divers and sundry 
things were said by both of us, not necessary to record. How 
fast the time flew! I felt a cold chill as the driver entered 
the room. We arose; he said he was “sorry to have kept 
us so long, but he was having the wheels of the stage greased, 
the former driver having neglected it, and his horses could n’t 
stand it.” “So long!” I sat down—you know my feelings— 
and I hoped and hope my fair companion did nut regret a 
great deal the delay. 

Long ere this, of course, I had discovered the lady was as 
intelligent as she was beautiful, and I offered her a newspaper 
I had put in my pocket at Columbus, that I might read for 
> + nage time a beautiful tale which it contained. The editor 
o paper praised the s very highly, and I commended 
his taste cata ie” _— 

“‘ What is the name of the tale?” asked the lady. 

“ * Constancy,’ ” said I; “I fear it is but addy-dream, but 
the story is beautifully told; and I hope the author, if ever he 
has a love affair, may realize it.” 

She blushed, asked me to read it—{I pride myself 
rng ea my reading; I had a — see, for 

i new in a voice just e for 
her eokane, I —_— ’ _ 

We were soon seated in the stage again, rattling away.— 
The Pennsylvanian had eaten to sleepinese—he tied and 
nodded, fore and aft. The young man beside him, with a face 
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as grave as the parson’s, would every now and then slily tip 
hie hat, so as sometimes to cant it p iter off—-at which the 
unsuspecting sleeper would rouse i replace his beaver, cast 
his eye to the top of the stage, as if he wondered if a bounce 
of the vehicle could have pitched him so high, and then nod 


n. 

We changed horses at the Yellow Springs, still keeping up 
a brisk fire of conversation. I did my best tobeat the preacher 
—but these preachers are bad men to deal with. They stand 
on a place Archimedes wanted ; for while I was musing upon 
some fairy thought the fair lady had uttered, the reverend 
gentleman, or the ‘ gentleman in black,’ took advantage of the 
pause, and proposed that we should sing a hymn! I have 
no voice in the world—I mean for singingand, with a jaun- 
diced mind, I thought at once the reverend gentleman wished 
to show off. I asked him rather abruptly if he was married? 
He smiled peculiarly—I did n’t like his smile—moved his 
head—I could n’t tell whether it was a shake or nod—and 
gave out the hymn. 

Just as you pass the Yellow Springs, on your way to Cin- 
cinnati, is a branch which, at this particular time to which I 
allude, was very muddy. We descended into it in full drive— 
the ladies and the parson in full voice—and sweetly sounded 
the fair lady’s. I was just watching her upturned eye, that 
had the soul of the hymn in it, when the fore-wheel on my 
side entered a mud-hole up to the hub, and over went the 
stage! Were there bones broken? you ask. Bones broken! 
I would have compromised the case and used a dozen crutch- 
es. We had a verification of Dean Swift’s proverb—it gave 
consolation to him to whom the Dean addressed it, but none 
to me— ‘The more dirt, 

The less hurt.’ 

The big parson fell right on me! Do you wonder that I 
\| felt myself sinking into the mud? I seized time as I was 
rapidly disappearing, as I thought, altogether, to ask the fair 
lady if she was hurt? She was not, she assured me, and, in 
a plaintive voice, inquired if I was? There is consolation, 
thought I, in that tone, if I should sink to the centre of the 
earth; and when I reflected how muddy I was, I contracted 
myself into as small a compass as possible, determined to dis- 
appear. Here the Virginian culled out in a long angry voice, 
which satisfied us that he was not killed, though he felt him- 
self,in danger. . 

“ Halloo, Pennsylvany, are you never going to ge off of 
me 1?” 

The sleeper was not yet fuirly awake 

“Do n’t swear—do n’t swear!” said the preacher, persua- 
sively, and, making a stepping-stone of my frail body, he got 
through the window. The Pennsylvanian used the body of 
\his neighbor fur the same purpose—engulfed him, and fol- 
| lowed after the parson. The fair lady was unhurt; and, not 
l'to be too particular, we all got safely out. And—and—no 
| matter; it ’s no use for a man to make himself too ridiculous 
—I shall not commit a suicide on my own dignity—I forgot 
my situation for a moment, and that was in observing the par- 
son by the road-side on his knees, with his clasped hands up- 
lifted, and his hat reverently cast aside. I forgot my situation 
|| but for that one moment; and in that one moment my opinion 
|| of the parson was entirely changed. 

The stage was uninjured; in ten minutes we were on our 
way. I—I—I can jest with some of my misfortunes~with 
my crutch—but there are some misfortunes a man can’t jest 
with. 

In about half an hour the stage stopped at a neat farm- 
house, and the fair lady with her companions left us, but not 
before I seized an opportunity of uttering, notwithstanding my 
discomfiture, in my very best manner, one or twocompliments 
that had more heart in them than many I have uttered to ma- 
ny a fair acquaintance of many years’ standing. 

When we were on our way again, I learned from the par- 
son that—(he had caught it all between the two fire-places 
where we stopped to dine ; it gave me serious notions of read- 
'| ing divinity )—that the fair lady was traveling under the pro- 
tection of the old lady and gentleman, who were distantly con- 
nected with her. She was on her way home from a boarding 
school in Philadelphiashe had stopped at a relative’s. Her 
parents lived at (a great distance, thought I). She was 
the authoress, he told me, of ‘Constancy.’ 

Not long after this little event, I received a newspaper, the 
direction (my address in full) written in a fair, delicate hand 
—a hand meant for a ‘ crow-quill and gilt-edged paper’—con- 
taining a beautiful story by the “ authoress of ‘Constancy.’ ” 
I did n’t think it possible for my name to look as well as it 
did in that direction. 

Whenever I travel, and often, often when I do n’t travel 
and am an invalid as now, that fair lady is the queen of my 
imagination; but a cloud always pusses over my face (I ’ve 
| looked into the glass and seen it) and another over my heart 
(I feel it now) whenever I think of the branch by the Yellow 
Springs. Yet in spite of the upturning, even on board of the 
boat, in the fear of a boiler’s bursting, when her image crossed 
my mind, gone were the dangers around me. The smoke as 
cended from my segar, not in a puff, like steam from the boiler, 
but soothingly, lingeringly, placidly ; it curled above my head 
like a dream of love. I fixed my eye eet ay hey pe 
landscape, and renewed a vow I have often made, (and I al- 
ways keep my vows,) that if—bah! your ‘if’ is a complete 
/ weathercock of a word, a perfect parasite to your hopes and 
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to your fears, used by all, faithful to none, a sycophant, but J 


must use it—if I ever—no matter—if it turns up as J hope, 
I'll make a pilgrimage to the shrine of that fair lady, though 
I go to the uttermost parts of the earth. 





THE TULIP AND THE EGLANTINE. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
Tue Tulip called to the Eglantine: 
“Good neighbor, I hope you see 
How the throngs that visit the gardens come 
And pay their respects to me? 
The florist bows to my elegant form, 
And praises my rainbow ray, 
Till I’m half afraid through his raptured eyes 
He’ll be gazing his soul away.” 


‘It may be so,” said the Eglantine; 
“Tn a shadier nook I dwell, 
And what is passing among the great 
I cannot know:so well; 
But they speak of me as the FLowzr or Lovg; 
And that low-whispered name 
Is dearer to me and my infant buds 
Than the loudest breath of fame.” 





THE FOREST TREES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

The younger Michauz, it is well known to many, traveled 
through our whole country, excepting Louisiana, in 1802 and 
in 1806, under the auspices of Napoleon, in order to study and 
describe the forest trees of the United States, and their 
liaritics and various uses in architecture, ship-building, and 
the arts. The result was a magnificent, and, so far as we 
have the means of forming en opinion, a very accurate work, 
in three royal 8vo. volumes, with colored plates, rep i 
and describing “the Forest Trees of North America.” Ie jg 
from these volumes we propose giving occasional extracts, or 
information, under the general title at the head of this pan. 
graph. 

The forests of North Amcrica far exceed those of Europe, 
as well in the magnificence and variety, as in the number of 
jtrees. Of those of tall growth, that is, exceeding 30 feet in 
hight, there are 137 sorts, of which 95 are employed in the 
arts. In France, and that country is cited in preference t» 
other European countries, because of its more favorable genersi 
temperature, the number of such trees does not exceed 37, of 
which 7 only are used in civil or naval construction. This 
presents an immense difference in favor of this country. Of 
ouks alone, there are in North America 44 sorts; while in 
Europe, there are only 30. 

Localities of Trees.—Trees are governed by temperatur, 
and often mark latititude and longitude distinctly. We will 
add some instances: 

Pinus Australis, the long leaved, or as it is more generally 
called here, the Georgia Pitch Pine, makes its first appear 
ance in forests in the vicinity of Norfolk, where the pine bar- 
|rens, or, as Michaux calls them, the American landes, com 
|mence, and extend thence through all the lower parts of the 
two Carolinas, Georgia and Florida. A hot sun and sandy 
soil seem indispensable to its perfection. 

Pinus Strobus, or the White Pine, is a native of temperate 
climates, disliking equally'severe cold and the burning sm. 
From Maine to Georgia, following the line of the Alleghanies 
and confined to its valleys and slopes, forests of these trees 
are to be found. 

Abies Nigra, the Black Spruce, belongs to the coldest re 
gions of the North, ranging between 44 and 53 degreesof 
north latitude, und 55 to 57 degrees of west longitude, em 
bracing Lower Canada, Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Ne 
va Scotia, the district of Maine, Vermont, and the upper part 
of New Hampshire. 

Juglans Nigra, the Black Walnut, affects a temperate cl 
mate. Its extreme Northern limit East of the Alleghanies is 
about 40 deg. 50 min., though West of the mountains, it & 
found two or three degrees farther to the North Micha 
remarks, as a general rule, that the temperature under the 
same latitude becomes milder as you proceed Westward. The 
Black Walnut extends throughout the Middle and Southem 
States to the Mississippi, avoiding the low grounds and heals 
of the seaboard in the Carolinas and Georgia. 
| Juglans Olive formis, the Peccan Nut. This tree requires 

heat and moisture. It is found on the Missouri, Illinois, & 

Francis, Arkansas, and on the Ohio, for about 200 mile 
above its junction with the Mississippi. But it is not se 
above Louisville. 

Quercus Alba, the White Oak. This tree a first on 
the lower part of the Kennebec, in latitude 46 deg. 20 mim, 
and following the Atlantic shore to 48 degrees, and then 
Westward to the Illinois river. 

Quercus virens, Live Oak. This isa tree of warm climalt, 
and of sea air, the latter seems so indispensable to it, tt 
even in regions where the tree abound, it is seldom founds 
a distance of more than 20 miles in the interior. Its 
Northern is in the vicinity of Norfolk, about 
lat. of 36 N., whence it extends to the mouth of the , 





sippi. 
‘i opaca, or American Holly.—Long Island is the 
ern limit of this evergreen, and it is rare there. It 














more common in New Jersey, abounds around 
Va., and extends to isi 
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From the Democratic Review for oe aR TD 
DIER ING THE SCENE - 
males Fe BTRUGGLES.* 
BY MELZAR GARDNER. 
A weary way! yet, once again 
My foot-print marks this holy soil ; 
This—this, the consecrated plain, 
Where patriot hands by painful toil 
Did Freedom’s earliest altar rear; 
’T was here our untaught army stood, 
With lip compressed. and brow severe, 
When Freedom’s sun uprose in blood! 


The hand of Time hath marked my brow, 
And I have felt the 7 chill 
upon my heart; but now 
yo re with wilder thrill! 
Now I can feel as then I felt, 
And all I saw again can see; 
And, kneeling here as then I knelt, 
Am all that then I prayed to be. 
Strange visions come, on rushing wing, 
To bear me to the battle back, 
And I can see the war-horse spring 
Forward again, as when his track 
Was marked with blood; and though my ear 
No sound can catch that speaks of strife, 
My scattered comrades, gathered here, 


Seem round and near me as in life. 


’T was like a glorious vision, seen 
Through the dim vistas of a dream, 

And thought or hope ef freedom thea 
Came like the ignis-fatuus gleam ; 

Now through the clouds of war it shone, 
Like a bright star-beam seen afar ; 

Then—closed the cloud—the vision gonc— 
Defeat and death had hid the star. 


The cloud hath passed—the glorious sun 
Of Freedom lights our pleasant homes! 
To say the work was nobly done, 
The pealing shout of triumph comes 
Down from our mountains’ craggy sides— 
Up from each green and quiet vale ; 
Oh, long as ocean rolls its tides 
May freemen’s tongues repeat the tale! 


Lead forth your children to the field: 
Tell them where flowed the patriot’s blood ; 
Show where the hostile squadrons wheeled— 
Where Freedom’s little phalanx stood! 
Bid them with bright perennial flowers 
To deck the martyred patriot’s grave; 
And let your monumental towers 
First greet the eye from o’er the wave. 


Tell them, our bright example, caught 
By countless thousands-o’er the main, 
The tyrant’s vassal there hath taught 
In bitterness to gnaw his chain; 
And that the day is hastening on 
When Freedom’s flag, here first unfurled, 
Shall wave above earth’s fallen thrones, 
And its bright stars shall light the world! 


Tell them what earnest prayers were said 
For father, brother, lover cherished ; 
Tell them what bitter tears were shed 
Upon the graves of those who perished ; 
That all in vain those anxious fears, 
If they forget the work we wrought— 
That all in vain those bitter tears, 
If they keep not the prize thus bought. 


Bid poesy, with words of fire— 
The painter’s art, the sculptor’s stone, 
And music’s life-inspiring lyre, 
Tell how the glorious prize was won! 
And when about the cheerful hearth 
The wonted faces all have come, 
Tell them the proudest name on earth— 
A Patriot! strikes all titles dumb! 


Thus shall each youthful heart be made 
A shrine of Freedom, and the flame, 
Here first upon her altar laid, 
Be weeds by the patriot’s fame. 
Thus nourished, every cottage home, 
And every freeman’s heart, shall be 
A temple where th’ oppressed may come 
To light the torch of Liberty ! 
oa y,” said the old veteran, “I was in the revolutionary war. I 
ve come to this town to spend the last Fourth of July that I: ever 
expect to see. I have come to spend it on the hallowed spot where, 


when I was of your I fought for ntry. I hav t 
take a last farewell of thas ill.” er ere 


“You walk as if you were very tired, my old friend.” 
Iam tired; I have walked three or four miles this morning, and 
am very weary.” [Boston Morning Post, July 4, 1838. 


War axp Psace.—The difference between war and 

— has been well defined by one of the ancients: “In 

time of the sons bury their fathers: in the time 
bury their sons.” 
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From the Metropolitan for Sept, 
JOANNA HUNTINGDON. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE REFORMER.’ 

“ My dear Bingham, of all my five hundred dear friends, 
you are the only one who thinks it worth while to visit me in 
a prison.” 

“You know that I have a dash of oddity in my composition. 

these ancient times (you know we are the ancients—the 
young world held the moderns, and we make an absurd sort 
of Irishism in the transposition) everybody strives to be some- 
thing—to be a character—to be marked, noted. If they have 
|genius they will be a Byron or a Bulwer: if they have not 
| genius they will be odd—a Cruikshank ora Paul Pry. Ge- 
/nius draws the fine pictures—oddity dashes off the caricatures. 
| I am content with being odd.” 
| Define yourself how you will, I am rejoiced to have you 
j here, for Iam dull evento stagnation, Perhaps your presence 
| meng break the spell.” 

** Dull or melancholy ?” 

‘* Melancholy—no! I scorn the foul fiend. What! shall I, 
who have spent like a prince, and lived in sunshine all the 
days of the years of my life, shall I sit down in sackcloth !— 
and for what? Because I have made a full banquet of plea- 
sure ?—because I have not suffered the enjoyments of life to 
elude my grasp ?—because I have drained the wine-cup to 
the dregs—have inhaled all the odor of the flower, ex- 
hausted its balmy freshness—and have basked in the sun- 
light till the night is come? Melancholy for all this! No! 
oh, no! The abstinent might well be melancholy, who had suf- 
fered life to glide through his possession without seizing one 
of its joys, who had let the harvest wither without putting in 
the sickle, but surely not the man who had reveled in its 
abundance. 

“You are an Epicurean. But now—now that the dregs 
alone are left in the wine-cup—now that the flowers are fad- 
ed things, and the perfume is exhausted—now that the day- 
light is fled—now—what ?” 

“ Why, now I am dull, as I told you before.” 

“‘ Every man of pleasure is dull at intervals. I scarcely see 
that you are in a worse condition, if that be your only malady, 
than the most prosperous amongst us.” 

“ Can anything be worse than dullness? I tell you, George, 
that stagnation is more terrible than tempest. Action is man’s 
true element, I detest difficulties, because they are injurious 
to a pleasant tone of mind; but I would rather contend with 
a host, than sink into this horrible malady. O, it is a vile 
thing to have nothing to hope, and nothing to fear,—and that 
is precisely my predicament.” 

“‘ Nothing to hope, and in a prison!” 

“ Ay—because there. Nothing to fear, because at the 
worst. Can I fall lower than this? And, for hoping—you 











know that I have not a connexion who would know my face 
if they saw it, or remember my name if they heard it.” 

“Then now is the time for action. You said that action is 
man’s true element.” 

** Ay, a comfortable thing to tell a man to act with his arms 
fast pinioned down—to exert himself with a straight waist- 
coat on. Had liberty been left me, I might have done some- 
thing. But no—a thousand chances to one that I should have | 
found energy. The being here at once originates the motive, | 
and neutralizes it too. I never could realise a fear. I never 
could picture myself to myself in such a place as this; and 
now that I am here, I am without fear, for I am at the worst: 
I am without hope, because it is not in the chapter of proba- 
bilities that I should escape my prison-house.” 

“And is the neutral ground between hope and fear dull 
ness?” 

“T suppose that it is peace to the good: I know that it is 
dullness to the scapegrace. Ay, this is precisely the feeling 
which occupies—occupies, if I may use the verb active—which 
occupies the hearts of those disappointed men who have ar- 








rived at the summit of their wishes. The soldier reposes be- 
neath his laurels—he is dull. The merchant withdraws from | 
toil—he is dull. The tradesman has realized his thousands— | 
he retires to his little pea-green box in the suburbs, expecting 
to be happy—he is dull: dull because he has no more to hope 
—dull because he has no more to fear.” 

“Tt seems as if this state of stagnation were pretty well 
provided against. ‘There is a tide in the affairs of men’— 
Shakspeare. Hum! The world goes round and round, and 
we init, something like the compulsory way of the tread-mill.” 

“I would I were in that world again.” 

“‘ You soon will be. I prophesy from the past, and that is 
the truest prescience, that you will ere long resume your part 
in the grand drama; but I must leave you now to take my 
own.” 

“Whither are vou bound ?” 

“ To the club.” 

“ And i——” 

** Never mind, man, the chances of war—the turning of the 
wheel. You will soon join us again.” 

“ Not I!—but no matter. I hate moralizing, especially on 
necessity. Whom do you meet?” 

“We make a quartetto—the colonel, Lemorne, Fred, and 
your humble.” 

- fellows! I have dined on—n'importe—a vulgar 
ce, eles On vente hee have swallowed my dose of 











muddy port, and am consigned to all the pleasures of " 


EE 
“ Write—write !—be in the fashion. The Pleasures of Dull- 
ness—as good a title as the Pleasures of Hope or Memory.” 
“Tam miserable enough without appropriating the miser- 
ies of authorship. Writing a note bores me.” 

“Well, do any thing but quarrel with yourself or me. 
Adieu, my dear fellow.” 

“ Adieu, if you will go; but what a night! Will you have 
my Mackintosh?” 

“No! my tiger and my cab are outside.” 

The two fashionables parted. Leigh Bingham passed down 
those dismal stone stairs, trod hastily across the deserted 
pavement, which was deluging bencath the tears of a weep- 
ing heaven, took his standamonga little number whom either 
faithfulness or necessity had clustered there together, waited 
until the crash of the key had turned the ponderous lock, un- 
derwent the harsh and hard stare of the turnkey, who, while 
gilding that little miserable troop with the beam of his eye, 
seemed to transfuse his own essential vulgarity into what he 
looked upon, passed through the lobby, darted into his cab, 
took the reins from his dwarfish tiger, and soon emsrged from 
the polluted atmosphere of the Rules, and inhaled again the 
purer breezes of that ambient air which floats about the hem- 
isphere of St James's. 

Leigh Bingham dressed, dined at the club, lounged ateleven 
into the Opera, listened to a few of Grisi’s notes, encored one 
of her airs, decided that her Greek dress became her, admired 
the length of her hair, as it hung in its long plats, now before 
and now behind, got rather beyond the nonchalance of a fine 
gentleman in gazing at the radii of Taglioni’s shaw], and ap- 
plauded the grace with which Fanny Elsler walked on her 
toes: from thence he dro in at a rout, found it too much 
trouble to make the amiable, so relinquished the attempt, 
and resigned himself to the indulgence of a little private sup- 





T. 

Meanwhile Frederick Herriott threw himself into a chair 
in moody silence—the hollowness of the world had not yet 
sounded upon his ear—upon his heart. He had much of that 
temperature which is the impulse to enjoyment, and much of 
that hilarity of temper which is, in fact, enjoyment. This ap- 
petite for mirth is like bodily hunger—it gives the keenest 
relish for lowly fare—it makes itself the difference between 
the homely diet and the costly viands. In fact, this seizing 
on the moments as they fly, and extracting the honeyed in- 
gredients of pleasure, is the only earthly happiness. That 
man is a vain dreamer who expects in our visible world a 
higher revelry than this. Beyond this point pleasures are 
more intellectual, more refined, belonging to a different stage, 
or a higher order of existence, and the spirit that inhabits 
those higher regions loses as he leaves the joys of this. He 
can no more reap pleasure from mirth and cheerfulness : 
henceforth his lot is solitary—the higher, the more solitary. 

Herriott had not yet reached this point of his existence; he 
was among the few of whom it may almost be thought that 
Providence leaves them to themselves, unless now, ina prison, 
some cognisable moment had arrived. He had been gay, not 
dissolute, and had thus escaped from his own self-reproach, 
for he wanted some teaching to learn that wasted talents, and 
abused opportunities, and misspent time, were things that need 
trouble his conscience. No; he regretted only that his wealth 
was wasted, that he possessed no longer the sesame into the 
scenes of luxurious dissipation, that beauty no longer smiled 
upon him, that wit no longer brightened round him, that mu- 
sic no longer breathed her witchery, that he was no longer 
within the pale of pleasure. . 


These things were his grief: not that the world had no joys, 
but that he was excluded from their participation. He sat in 
that solitary room, that comfortless and desolate room, alone 
—in a prison. The dark and dreary wall was the only bound- 
ary which obstructed his eye, and when he would have aspired, 
though only by a glance, to the free air and unlimited sky, the 
threatening chevaux-de frise insulted his eye, canopied only 
by the heavy atmosphere which was discharging its gloom in 
an uninterrupted aie. There was not even the comfort of 
a cloud to induce a hope that at length its freight might be 
spent, 

Frederick Herriott leaned his elbows on the little mean ta- 
bie before him, hid his face within his hands, and éhougit. 


“ This way,” said the turnkey, as he ascended the stone 
staircase of the prison, and as he spoke he threw open the 
door of one of those melancholy rooms—we must not dignify 
them with the title of cells, though the term would be more 

tical. It was that identical apartment in wnich Daniel 
hittle Harvey spent the term of his incarceration, and 
which he had devoted the first quarter of the first moon in in- 
vesting with as much of the Englishman's comfort as the lo- 
calities allowed. We remember on the occasion of a half- 
hour’s visit, seeing, either with our own eyes or those of some 
other person, the same honorable member assiduously occu- 
pied in superintending the wees fer furnishing of this very 
room into which we are now introducing our reeders. 

“ Your chum, sir,” said the turnkey. 

Frederick Herriott raised himself from his leaning attitude, 
and received the intruders with a frown. His eye first fell 
on a broad-faced vulgar man, the oes pomeeieation of sor- 
did.sensuality. The red face, the the 





disgusting expression of the mouth and eye—oh thet man’s 
whole person was an insult to the soul. 
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We wish that we cculd hate sin as heartily in its robe of 
splendor and refinement, in its grace and intellectuality, as 
we do in its coarseness and vulgarity. Sin is equally sinful, 
whether as a low and revolting thing, or sitting in its high 
places. We fear that our hate is only a matter of taste. 

This man, this mountain of flesh, threw himself unceremo- 
niously into a chair. ‘‘ Make myself at home at once. Best 
way. Hate ceremony. Right to be here, Give us a light.” 
Puff, paff, puff. 

And forthwith the red-faced burly man began to raise an 
atmosphere of nauseous vapor, in the clouds of which he was 
speedily enveloped. 

Herriott’s frown, contrary to its usual result, produced no 
effect on the impervious mind of the new comer, and he car- 
ried it on to the intruders who had lingered behind, either 
through sorrow of mind or debility of body. 

They entered at last. The frown vanished from Herriott’s 
brow, and he involuntarily rose to receive them. 

Youth and age! Alas, the touching contrast! The rounded 
limb, the springing foot that seems to derive new life from the 
very ground which it treads on—the bright eye—the full 
chesk—the rich lip—the flowing hair—Oh! surely youth is 
beauty! And thus robed like divinity, alas that it should be 
divinity that can die—all trustful, all hopeful, all glowing, all 
instinct with glorious emotion, we take our place on the grand 
arena of life. 

And age—age with its wasted limbs, its lagging foot, its 
dull, dim eye, its hollow cheek, its hair blanched in the storms 
of the world, its hopes crushed, its spirit quenched, its desires 
dead—age, which is but another name for disappointment— 
age, which is disappointment, passes from a present into a 
future. 

We scarcely know on which to fix attention first, on father 
or on daughter: the one so venerable, the other so sadly and 
so sweetly beautiful. The eye of Herriot vibrated from one 
to the other. 

The gentleman, for such Herriott by the power of free-ma- 
sonry allowed him to be, was evidently in broken health. The 
infirm and hesitating step, the subdued mien, the downcast 
eye, the bowed-down figure; all these things confessed the 
thraldom of age, of sickness, and of sorrow. 

The father was leaning on the arm of the daughter. We 
will not describe her. The world is wearied with the changes 
rung on black eyes and blue, on blonde and brunette ; besides, 
it was not in these things that the spirit of her beauty lay. It 
was rather in the expression. The soul that was bearing its 
unutterable grief yet would not be broken down—the heart 
that was torn with an anguish which it would not express— 
the eyes that were surcharged with tears which yet they 
would not let fall. 

Oh, what a nobleness there is in human suffering when it 


Joanna turned her head away and sighed. .“‘ There are 
things in a prison which are hard to bear.” 

“6 Companionship,” said Herriott. 

“Still,” said Joanna, “it may be violence to the tastes only. 
Life was never meant to be a path of flowers.” 

“‘ There never was a flower like tobacco !”’ responded he of 
the red waistcoat; “and as tu taste, why that’s a bad taste 
indeed, that does not fancy tobacco, especially in the shape 
of a pipe before breakfast.” Puff! puff! puff! “ And as to 
companionship, why that’s what I like here—there’s plenty of 
company ; as we are all upon a level, one can’t find fault 
with another.” Puff! puff! puff! 


Herriott called the manaside. They trode together one of 
the long stone corridors of the prison. 

“‘ Have you considered my offer?" asked Herriott. 

“T have,” he replied, “and to tell you the truth I am di- 
vided. My maxim is to enjoy life while I can, and I care not 
who knows it. I have had my pot and my pipe and my chim- 
ney corner till now, and I hope by good luck to have them 
still. 

“‘ Does my proposal threaten to lessen your comforts 7” 
“In one sense no, in another sense yes. I shall have to look 
out for quarters—that is a trouble—I don’t like trouble. I 
shall have to pay for them when I have found them, and that 
is expense—I don’t like expense: and then I shall exchange 
for the worse, for that room of ours is a very decent place, and 
Ican smoke in the corner very comfortably.” 

“ But the lad ‘a 

“Ts not in my way.” 

“You are in hers!” said Herriott angrily. 

“T shall be civil to her, if she is civil to me.” 

“Tn one word—I double my offer.” 

“Tn one word then I take it. Fools and their money 
They parted, yet not without an impression on Herriott’s 
mind: the man had proved a lesson to him. He saw himself 
reflected, true in coarser coloring, but still himself—the same 
abandonment of the life to pleasure—the same indifference to 
ethers—the same love of all that was earthly and sensual. 
Herriott for the first time saw the utter selfishness of that spe- 
cies of Epicurism which greedily snatches at even the shadow 
of personal enjoyment, which lives only for to-day and defies 
to-morrow, and struck as he was with the coarse nature of his 
prototype felt that he had incurred his own contempt. 

There is not a more uncomfortable sensation in the world 
|than our own contempt. The scorn of our friends is actual 
; honor and felicity in the comparison. 





” 





Day after day came J oanna to that prison, and day after day 
did Herriott feel more fully that her presence rendered it a 


palace. 


There are eras in life when the character receives a new 





is borne, when it crushes not! The weight of the burden is 
the proof of the godlike strength which sustains it. 

It is one of the characteristics of elevation of character, as 
well as of pride, to be regardless of the scrutiny of little peo- 
ple. Joanna Huntingdon walked into that prison-chamber, 
blind to the presence of her companions. 

The first words were from the father, and pronounced in 
unutterable emotion—“ A prison! I am ina prison!’ 

“Tam with you,” said the daughter. 

How much did those few words convey! In what a variety 
of senses might they not be understood ! Comfort, consolation, 
stimulation, even chiding ! 

“* Mine only comfort!” exclaimed the father. 

“ Forget not a higher,” responded the daughter. 

These few words were enough to explain their respective 
characters. Herriott saw at once which was the sustaining 
mind. —_— 

The morning came, and with it came again Joanna. 

Frederick Herriott received her with more profound respect 
than ever he had shown to rich and titled beauty. 

Joanna kissed her father’s wrinkled brow, and looked the 
inquiry which she scarcely dared to utter. 

“ Better; my good, my noble girl, better, thanks to the 
kind care of our new friend—for friend I must call him, de- 
spite the recentness of our acquaintaince.” 

Joanna turned her large swimming eyes full on Herriott. 
It was the first time that she hed looked upon him, but the 
look was full of a gentle thankfulness that went straight to 
his heart. 

“* How little is all that I could do!” said Herriott, 

“ But little seems much to the unhappy,” replied Joanna. 

“ The pleasure of being useful to you,” said Herriott, “ shall 
be the redeeming point of this wretched place!” 

“This wretched place !”” repeated Joanna; “I would fain 
believe that we may dwell even here without being quite un- 
happy. No place can be a prison to the mind, and when that 
is free from self-reproach, surely it may support even a sink- 
ing body. My father can inhabit a prison without shame, for 
he enters it without dishonor.” 

Joanna turned the fondest look of respect and love upon 
her father; while Herriott’s brow grew red with shame at the 
casual reproach of her words. 

‘Not such a bad place either!” exclaimed our acquaint- 
ance of the gone-by evening. “This room is comfortable 
enough, We may eat and drink and forget our troubles in 

is chi corner ; and if a man can’t be happy with a pot 
and pipe, why, he does not deserve to be happyat all.” Puff! 


| must be strong for good or for evil. We cannot sink again 


|bent—the mind a new impulse—the heart new affections,— 
| when we start as if from asleep, and feel a mighty renovation. 
| This wakening of the faculties, this stirring of emotions, is, 


|into the same position. The exciting moment must be for bet- 
ter or for worse. ; 

To Herriott this time had arrived: he awoke from the 
|dream of selfish pleasure in which he had been lulled, and 
| woke to see and to know himself. We will not say that a 
| generous nature cannot sink into this thraldom; but there is 
this difference between the man who is enslaved, and the man 
to whom it is nature; the one can shake off his fetters, the 
| other can never be made to desire freedom. 

Another redeeming point stood prominent in Herriott’s fa- 
vor: he had not arrived at that melancholy hour of life when 
our pleasures forsake us, and not we our pleasures. The 
world was still beautiful in his eyes—satiety had not come— 
dissipation had not palled—beauty had not faded—joy had not 
| lost its brightness, nor expectation its freshness, nor hope its 
janticipations. In short, his own heart was still full of unex- 
| hausted riches. 

And here was the proof that he was indeed born of a higher 
nature than the dissipated slaves of pleasure with whom he 
had banded himself: it consisted in this—that he could love 
a virtue so elevated in its character, as almost to seem severe. 

Joanna’s soul’could not be crushed down even by the degra- 
dation of a prison. She had none of that little shame which 
belongs to little minds. How true to itself is that heart which 
beats as equably in a prison as in a palace, and such a heart 
was Joanna’s, 

But to Herriott a prison was shame. As he had sown, so 
must he reap : he had sown dissipation, he must reap disgrace. 

And under this disgrace he was presented to Joanna. O, 
there is no ignominy so poignant as that of knowing that we 
have disgraced ourselves in the eyes of the objects of ourheart’s 
love! 

This shame filled Herriott’s mind continually, and it hum- 
bled him too much to allow him to do himself the justice of 
remembering that it was before the mirror of his mind had re- 
ceived her image that it had reflected more ignoble things. 

Every thing that delicacy and respect could suggest to re- 
lieve the situation of his new friends had Herriott done. Jo- 








—— a ty 
guish;—that chamber !—O, it was surrounded by all that was 
painful, and its associations were all that was bitter; but from 
that hour it has been and shall be sacred, for it was the birth. 
place of a new affection—of a new happiness—of an affect 
that shall survive time—of a happiness that shall not be lost 
even in eternity. —_— 

* Alone, Miss Huntingdon?” said Herriott. 

“Yes, alone,” replied Joanna. “TI have persuaded my fa- 
ther to breathe a little of the scanty air allowed between these 
narrow walls, but he would not permit my company.” 

“« May I enter,” said Herriott, “ or must I needs retire?” 
“Tt would be rather straining my prerogative,” replied Jo. 
anna, ‘‘ to exclude the master of the tenement.” 

“The presence of the queen makes the palace. Where 
you dwell you reign.” 

“Then pray enter,” replied Joanna, with a faint smi 
“since you will be a courtier, whether or not I am a queen, 
And yet how idle here to attempt to keep up the punctilios of 
society !”” 

“A proof,” replied Herriott, “of the ascendancy of you 
mind. Here, where all other distinctions are lost in a whirl. 
pool of disgrace and wretchedness, you are able, by the mer 


and distinct as though you moved in a society to which you 
might prescribe laws.” 

“T will not allow,” Joanna answered, “ that the whirh 

of which you speak can involve all indiscriminately. 

are some, few it may be, who inhabit here, that misfortune 
and not fault has brought within these wails.” 

“ Miss Huntingdon, I would not have you think too well of 
one of whom you cannot think too ill. 
ber.” 


opinion.” 
“It is a hard necessity,” Herriott exclaimed, “ to disclaim 
that which we prize above all other things.” 


ther, make you my two exceptions, and be proud that you 
could both dwell in a prison, conferring honor rather than in. 
curring shame.” 

“Tt may be so with him.” 

“It is so with him,” replied Joanna, with dignity. 

Herriott hastily left her preserce. He could not bear the 
calm quiet of her eye, or rather he could no longer endure the 
goadings of his own reproachful feelings. He walked hastily 
into the open air. The heated atmosphere came over him 
loaded with the hot breathings of the profligate and 
beings who shared his prison. He looked around: a stam 
of degradation was over all—on himself not least.* I will no 
longer play the puritan! Herriott internally exclaimed. Un 
merited esteem is the bitterest condemnation. The purity of 
her own heart forbids her seeing the worthlessness—the 
worldliness of mine. I can no longer bear the trustfulness of 
her own high integrity, which invests even me with a valve 
that makes me feel the veriest hypocrite until I utterly dir 
claim it. I will return and tell her to despise me, for I de 
spise myself. ‘I am come to you,” he said, as he hastilyre 
entered her presence, “I am come to relinquish all your good 
opinion—to tell you to despise me—to tell you why you ought 
to despise me.” 

Joanna’s startled look for a moment rested on him. “Leave 
it unsaid.” 

“No!” he said. “Hear the utter selfishness of all my past 
life. Until the moment that I saw you, I had no other ob 
ject on earth or in heaven than the pleasure of my own de 
graded self; the enjoyment of the hour, whether it consisted 
in the pampering of the body, or the ministering unto the mind, 
was all for which I lived or hoped or cared. On this I hare 
|| lavished every moment of that time of which the dying knew 
only the full value; every exertion of those talents which wer 
given to fit us not for time, but for eternity; and every fre 


ings as well as myself!—Now see me—see me degraded aul 
in a prison, and despise me.” 
“‘T cannot,” said Joanna. 


Herriott’s curiosity—we wrong the feeling in calling it h 
such a name—his interest was strongly excited to lear th 
causes which had led the father of Joanna to such a'dwelling, 
Delicacy precluded even an allusion on his part; delicacy for 
bade communication on theirs; but he soon learnt all, mow 
than all he wished to know from another source. 

Mr. Huntingdon was a man of ancient family, and of smal 
but honorable independence. He had received ant 
name from his father; he had transmitted an unsullied nase 
to his son, If the elder Huntingdon had a household 
he had made himself an idol—it was respectability. 

But as all idols shall be ground to powder, even the ve 
virtues which we set up, 80 was also this. Young 
don left college, highly educated, for pleasure, and wasspeet 
ly swallowed up in a whirlpool of extravagance that soa* 
sued in ruin: there was the wreck of that unblemished credit 
on which his family had for generations loved to vaunt. Its 
the fault of noble minds to deify their own virtues : this howe 





anna never knew the extent of Herriott’s watchful care—never 
knew that it was to him she owed the luxury of a chamberex- 


- ~*_ coarse intrusion. 
chamber!—O, its walls might have echoed many 














puff! puff! 


hold f the Huntingdons was now humbled to the dus 
Ths ary xed of te Sanity casisted in is tela: Who dou 
ed its stability? None who knew even its name ; and thai 
son found it wonderfully easy to overturn its credit by 





heavy sighs, and seen many tears, and witnessed much an- 


ing against it its own strength. And what remained © * 


force of native dignity, to preserve yeurself as uncontaminated | 





Zam not of that num. | 


“You are jealous,” said Joanna, “to disclaim my good | 


“T would willingly,” said Joanna, “class you with my f — 








tion of that wealth which was designed to bless my fellow+e - 
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its honor? To disclaim the responsibility of his son’s 
aS ie The venerable old man chose rather a prison 
than such shame. 

One tender feeling made the balance waver for a moment: 
it was for his daughter; but her voice decided the passing 
“A prison then, my father, be it, rather than 
di | ° hed n 

It would require a casuist,—no, a Christian—to determine 
whether Joanna or her father was justified in thus sacriticing 
each other. If they were wrong, their sins were those of lofty 
minds, and we are concerned in showing that those minds are 
as liable to errors as meaner natures, and that though those 
errors are of a different birth and nature, yet they need as 
much the chastening rod. Had Joanna lived in bygone days, 
and had her home been in the imperial city, she would have 
been among the loftiest of Roman matrons. 

This history of the Huntingdons was full of bitter reproach 
to Herriott’s mind, and had a far deeper sting than our read- 
ers may surmise. The younger Huntingdon had been his gay 
convivial companion. He remembered, O how bitterly! how 
often a jest from his own lips had given the preponderance to 
evil over good in his mind—how often a smile, a sneer, 9 sar- 
casm, had goaded him into a wilder speed on his mad career. 

From this hour Herriott’s mind was roused into activity. 
Till now the charm of Joanna’s presence had spread a pleas- 
ing apathy over hissoul. Her refinement, her purity, her ele- 
vation, even her severity of character were all to him as beau- 
tiful as they were new. He had always been a favorite with 
the sex, but it was in the dance, the song, the mirthful hour, 
amidst the coquetries of pleasure. It was now that Joanna’s 
nobler soul acted like a powerful stimulant upon his own tem- 
perament, waking within him the higher elements of his na- 
ture, and assimilating with its more vivid energies. 

The dream of his inert happiness was over. He became 
agonised under the shame of his enforced detention—a deten- 
tion which until now he was content nay almost happy under, 
since it had bound him within the sphere of Joanna’s pre- 
sence. To prepare for her reception in the morning—to be 
waiting near that ponderous gete to attend her to their cham- 
ber—to hover round her through the day—to share with her 
the offices of affection to her parent, and in her absence to dis- 
charge them for her sake—to gather up her words, her senti- 
ments, as a treasure for thought and memory—O, notwith- 
standing every other circumstance of trouble or of trial, these 
things had made him so sweetly, so calmly, so purely happy, 
that Herriott could not even wish for change. 

But from that hour Joanna’s voice was a reproach. He 
could not look upon her, however, growing pale and sickly 
within the shadow of those prison-walls, without the most 
poignant remorse. The light could not fall on the gray hairs 
of her father without telling him that he had helped to blanch 
them: the fading check of the one, and the wrinkled brow of 
the other were alike gricf and anguish to his soul. 


With a flushed brow and a hasty step, Herriott abruptly 
entered that prison-chamber. 

“ You have been long,” said Joanna. 

Herriott did not answer. 

Joanna lifted up her eyes to his face. There was a strange, 
a flushed, an agitated expression over it which instantly start- 
led her. She laid her hand upon his arm, and with her large 
swimming eyes fixed intently on his countenance, asked, “Tell 
me what new misfortune has befallen us?” 

“Tt has befallen me,” Herriott replied ; “it is, that I must 
leave you.” 

“Tt has befallen me,” said Joanna, faintly. 

Joanna’s face had become perfectly colorless—ashy. She 
was silent; but presently, with that strong mastery of mind 
over feeling which sorrow had so often made it necessary to 
exert, she said, “ I am thankful: you, at least will be deliver- 
ed from this wretched place.” 

“Tthas not been wretched to me; has it, dear Joanna, 
been so to you?” 

“Tt will be,” was all Joanna’s answer. 


He had gone. Sad indeed was that desolate chamber. 

We miss the companions of our pleasures, but O how much 
more the ee of our sorrows! The pleasures may 
pass away with those who shared them; but the sorrows re- 
main—and unshared. 

“ Iwill go with you to the gate, to-night,” said the father. 

“T leave you alonc,” said the daughter. 

And the thoughts of both were with him who had gone. 

Joanna wrapped herself in her veil. She started at the 
contact of every touch. A faint thought—almost a hope was 
within her that Herriott would be near. But no. She reached 
her solitary dwelling without beholding him. Joanna did not 
accuse him of neglect—she acknowledged his delicacy. That 
night, in defiance of all her fortitude, Joanna wept bitter, bit- 
ter tears upon her pillow. 

Herriot had inherited a small fortune from his aunt. She 
had been deeply incensed against him, and had made daily 
Vows to disinherit him. Her intention had never failed, she 
had only delayed its execution ; and not having calculated with 


pokien te exact time of her own death, had at last died, 
The (he intended will unmade. 
property was sufficient to discharge all Herriott’s own 
debts, and to leave a surplus. Our readers may how 
that surplus was applied, when we tell him that after an in- 








terval of two days, which to Joanna and her father were as 
years, they received a communication from the professional 
gentleman in whose hands their affairs rested, telling them 
that he had been able to effect an accommodation which gave 
immediate liberty to his client; and which allowed him a 
small income from his own property, while it left the bulk for 
the liquidation of those debts for which he had made himself 
responsible. 

Herriott was the first to congratulate them. He attended 
them to their own home. It was humble, Sut it was home, 
and they were happy. Ay, happy as they must be who hope, 
for hope is to a certain degree Rrestueehtens up to that 
degree, we say, because to hope is to confess that our happi- 
ness is not yet perfect. 

Herriott returned no more to the haunts of dissi 
entered at once on those severer paths which to wealth, 
to eminence, to honor. He felt that his discipline had not 
been the effect of accident, but of a design which worketh all 
things together for good—the raising and the purifying of his 
own character, and making him capable of a happiness which 
could not have descended on the degraded and di world- 
ling. 

“« And now, dear Joanna,” said Herriott, “ let me whisper 
to you the amount of my yearly income.” 

“ What of it?” asked Joanna. 

“ Only—all—is it enough for your comfort ?—will you share 
it with me?” 

“T would have done so,” said Joanna, “‘ when it was half.” 

They shared it, and were happy. 


tion. He 





From the Louisville Journal. 
WHEN THE HEART OF THE MINSTREL IS BREAKING. 
BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 
Wuex the heart of the minstrel is breaking 
With sorrows by others unknown, 
And he hears from his young harp, awaking 
In darkness, no calm-breathing tone, 
Let him look to the splendors that cluster 
Around the bright Land of his Birth, 
And forget, in their glorious lustre, 


The dark-rolling griefs of the earth! 


Oh! who, where the blue-beaming river 
Dashes on to its home of the deep, 
Like an arrow lect loose from the quiver, 
Could pause on its margin and weep, 

Wheih a vision so lovely and splendid, 
Like Liberty, bursts on the eye, 

And it seems that the soul had ascended 
The blue-girdled halls of the sky? 


What grief, though the heart may be broken, 
Should fetter his soul when he sees, 

Like a brilliant millennial token, 
Our Banner unrolled to the breeze— 

While the Pleiads that shune through creation, 
But lost from their homes in the blue, 

Seem met on the flag of his nation, 
And given again to the view ? 


When the wing of the morn is unfurling 
Its roseate light o’er the vale, 
Or the cloud of the tempest is curling 
Like the banner of God on the gale, 
Oh! who would permit in that hour 
The ills of his lot to o’ershade 
The thought of Columbia’s power, 
Thus in sunshine and darkness displayed ? 
Then bring forth the harp, so long darkling 
Beneath the remembrance of wrong, 
And give out its-melody, sparkling 
All o’er with the star-burst of song ; 
Ay, sing with a spirit unshaken 
By the tempests of sorrow and ill, 
And sce the bold Patriot awaken 
To the words of its melody still! 
THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 

We have read and heard many arguments for and against 
the propriety of ‘ Capital Punishment,’ as the vague phrase is. 
(Capital Punishment being simply the greatest punishment, 
abolishing the penalty of Death will only make the next high- 
est Capital, and not abolish Capital Punishment entirely.) 
But we were about to say that the following passage which 
we glean from a strange, wild, improbable tale by Jerrold the 
Dramatist in the last New Monthly, entitled ‘The Lesson of 
Life,’ gives the best and most striking view of the question 
that we have met. It is a dialogue in the gaol of Paris be- 
tween the common hangman and a monk who had visited the 
prison on an errand of mercy: 

* * * Jacques Tenebre, the hangman of Paris, quaffed his 
wine and water, and drew his chair near the chair of Father 
George, the most rigid and conscientious monk of the order— 
such, at least, was his reputation—and, in a tone of familiar 
confidence—for the friar was Antoinette’s confessor—said, 
‘“‘ Father George, I want you to instruct me: never mind that 
poor lad—poor innocent!” cried Jacques, observing that the 











monk glanced at the vacant Narcisse; ‘‘ Yes, I want your 
counsel in an aflair of conscience,” cried the . 
“ Thou shalt have it,” was the benevolent promise of the 


“‘ Thou hast called death a punishment, most holy father, 
let us debate that simple point ;” and Jacques sidled still closer 
to his reverend guest. 

The declining sun shone through the casement, and, falling 
upon the heads of the executioner and the monk, bent, as they 
were, towards each other, presented a strange and striking 
contrast of character as developed in their features. The 
monk’s face was long and sallow, marked with deep lines 
about the mouth, which seemed restless with ill-concealed 
passions; his eye was black, full and heavy—a joyless, unre- 
posing eye. The countenance of Pierre Tenebre was round 
and somewhat jovial : a love of mirth appeared to twinkle in 
his look, and his lips seemed made for laughter; his black 
hair and beard were sprinkled with white, and his complex- 
ion was a clear, deep brown, flushed in the cheek with whole- 
some red. The sun, shining upon these heads, brought out 
their separate opposite characters in the strongest relief to 
each other. A stranger, looking at them from a distance, 
world have thought the hangman some humble, yet wealthy, 
good-tempered citizen of Paris, consulting with his household 
adviser, on a daughter’s portion, a son’s patrimony, or some 


other domestic arrangement. Very different was the subject 
which at that hour supplied the discourse of J Tene- 
bre, the hangman of Paris, and Father George, austere 


Capuchin. 

“ Thou dost call death a punishment?” repeated the exe- 

cutioner. “TI live by it, ed should, therefore, with the wis- 
dom of this wo a 
“ The wisdom of this world is arrant folly,” interrupted the 
Capuchin. 
“T am of thy ghostly opinion,” observed Jacques Tenebre, 
“as toa good deal of it. Yet, death being made a punish- 
ment, makes my profession; and, my profession—I speak 
this to thee in private, and as a wage xe is lit- 
tle less than arrant folly; a mistake, a miserable blunder !”’ 

“‘ The saints protect me! what meanest thou by such wild 
discourse ?” inquired Father George. 

“Hear me out, listen to the hangman?” cried Jacques 
Tenebre. ‘ There is another world, eh? good Father 
George ?” 

The Capuchin moved suddenly from the side of the querist, 
and surveyed him with a look of horror. 

“Nay, nay, answer me,” said Jacques; “ but for the form 
of argument. "Twas for that I put the question !” 

“Tis scarcely lawful even sc to put it,” said the Monk. 
“ However, let it be granted—there is another world.” 


“ And all men must die!” asked Jacques Tenebre. “Eh? 
—is it not so ?” 
“We come into the world doomed to the »” replied 


the Capuchin. “ Death is the common lot of all." 

“ Of the good, and the wise, and the unwise? Eh, Father?” 

cried Jacques. 

“Tis very certain,” answered the Monk. 

“If such, then, be the case,” said Tenebre, “ if no virtu>, 
no goodness, no wisdom, no strength, can escape death—if 
death be made, as you say, the penalty of the good, why 
should it be thought the punishment of the wicked? Why 
should it be thought the only doom for the blackest guilt, 
which, it may be at the very same hour, the brightest virtue 
is condemned to suffer? Answer me that!” cried the hang- 
man. : 

“Tis a point above thy apprehension, Jacques Tenebre,” 
replied Father George, apparently desirous of changing the 
discourse. “ Let it vest, Jacques, for abler wits than thine.” 

“You would not kill « culprit’s soul, Father George ?” 
asked Jacques, heedless of the wishes of the Capuchin. 

0 Whes bowser dost thou talk !” exclaimed the Monk. 

“ But for argument,” said the unmoved Jacques. “ Nay, 
I’m sure thou wouldst not. I have heard thee talk such con- 
solation to a culprit that, at the time, I have thought it a 
blessed thing to dic. Well, he died—and the laws, as the 
cant runs, were avenged. The repentant thief, the penitent 
hloodshedder, was dismissed from the further rule of man; 
perhaps, the very day he was punished, a hundred pious, 
worthy souls were called from the world: he was discharged 
from the earth, and—but thou knowest what thou hast twenty 
oe promised such mis-doers, when I had done my office on 
them.’ 

“Thou art ignorant, Jacques Tenebre—basely ignorant; 
thou art so familiarized with death, it has Jost its terrors to 
thee,” said the Capuchin, who again strove to shift the dis- 
course. 

“Of that anon, Father + as for death on the scaffold, 
"tis i t I have seen the death of a good man, in his 
Christian bed,” said Jacques, “ and that was awful.” 

“Thou dost own as much?” observed Father George, 
“ thou dost confess it.” 

“ Awful, yet cheering; and twas while I beheld it that the 

came to me of my own wor hi ” 

“ As a sinner,” inte the in. 

“ And ” cried J “I thought it took from 
the holiness, the beauty, if I may say it, of the good man’s 








fate—the common fate, as you rightly call it, father—to give 
death to the villain, to make it the last punishment, by cast- 








ing him at one fling from the same world with the pious, wor- 
thy creature, who died yesterday. Now, the law would not, 
could not if it would, kill the soul, and, but thou knowest 
what passes between thy brotherhood and the condemned, 
thou knowest what thou dost promise to the penitent culprit, 
and, therefore, to kill a man for his crimes would be a fitting, 
0 neieahe, conan Oh wails Seely Sate yesoeene 
beyond. Then, see you, Father George, thou wouldst hasten 
the evil-doer into nothingness ; now, dost thou speed him into 
felicity. Eh? Am I not right, is it not so, holy Father ?” 
SE baendetagerdyan dager inquired the 


“T thank my stars it is, else I had not held my trade so 
long. Punishment! Bah! I call myself the rogue’s chamber- 
lain, taking them from a wicked world, and putting them 
quietly to rest. When he who signs the warrant for their 
exit, and, thinking closely what we all are, ’tis bold writing, i’ 
faith—must some day die, too, when the ermine tippet must, 
at some time, lie down with the hempen string, it is, methinks, 
a humorous way of punishment, this same hanging.” 

“T tell thee, Jacques Tenebre,” cried the Priest, “thy 
coarse faculties, made familiar with such scenes, cannot ap- 
oe their awfulness—their public use. The example 

“Ho! hold you there, Father—example! ’Tis a brave ex- 
ample to throttle a man in the public streets: why, I know 
the faces of my audiences as well as Dominique did. I can 
show you a hundred who never fail at the gallows’ foot to 
come and gather good example. Do you think, most holy 
father, that the mob of Paris come to a hanging as to a ser- 
mon—to amend their lives at the gibbet? No: many come as 
they would take an extra dram; it gives their blood a fillip— 
stirs them for an hour or two: many to see a fellow man act 
a scene which they themselves must one day undergo: many, 
as to the puppets and ballad-singers at the Pont Neuf: but, 
for example, why, Father, as I am an honest executioner, I 
have in my day done my office upon twenty, all of whom were 
constant visiters of years’ standing at my morning levees.” 

“Is it possible ?” asked the monk. 

“ Believe the hangman,” answered Jacques Tenebre. 

“ And thou wouldst punish no evil-doer with death ?” in- 
quired Father George. 

“ As I am an honest minister of the law, and live by rope, 
not I, for this sufficient reason: nature having made death 
the punishment of all men, it is too good a portion for rogues ; 
the more especially when softened by the discourses of thy 
bro’ ood.” 

“ And thou wouldst hang no man ?”’ again asked the Friar 
with rising wrath. 

“‘ Though I speak it to my loss,” cried Jacques, “ not I!” 

THE WIND. 
BY Z. BARTON STOUT, ESQ. 


“ The wind, amid the green leaves and the breathing flowers, goes 
on its way in music; it is the sweet and mystic song of universal na- 
ture. But it enters into our dwellings, and it leaves there the accent 
of pain.” E ‘hurchill. 





HearkeEy! its voice the lonely forest waketh, 
And leaf and blossom tremble on the spray ; 
The lowliest flower of its sweet breath partaketh, 
As through the bending grass it dies away. 
When the bright waters in the moonbeams glisten, 
The slumbering roses by its song are stirred ; 
*Midst morning’s bloom and fragrance still we listen, 
And its glad music o’er the earth is heard. 


Again we hear it—through the silent dwelling— 
In broken wail, by the deserted hearth— 
Through the dark halls that solemn sound is swelling, 
As if to mourn the faded hopes of earth. 
Alas! even nature’s music, full of gladness 
By the bright streams and in the forest dim, 
Taketh, from man’s abode, a tone of sadness, 
And sighs, as if in sympathy with him. 


THE PROFESSOR OF SIGNS, 
OR, TWO WAYS OF TELLING A STORY. 


In the days of King James the first, the “‘ Solomon” of Eng- 
land, the Embassador from the Kingdom of Spain, in conver- 
sation with James, spoke of the difficulties he met with in his 
intercourse with strangers, and lamented that there were not 


in the colleges Professors to teach the language of Signs, | 


which should be a universal language among the people of all 
countries. His Majesty, as much given to the sin of boasting 
as any man 
there was an officer, a Professor, who taught the language of 
signs. O, said the Embassador, I will go and converse with 
him. But, said the King, it is a great way off, many hundred 
miles. Ifit were ten thousand leagues I will see him. I will 
start off to-morrow. Saying which, he bowed and left the 
King. James, finding in what a dilemma he had placed him- 
self, immediately wrote to the heads of the college, stating 
what he had done, and ordering them to prepare immediate- 
ly for the Embassador’s visit, and to get off as well as they 
could. The were bothered at first to guess what 
todo; but the King’s command they dared not disobey: at 
last they thought of one Geordy, a droll fellow living in the 
town, who had but one eye, whom they believed would bring 
them off if any one could. was accordingly procured, 


need be, declared that at his college of Aberdeen | 
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Embassader. In due time the Embassador arriving made 
known his business, and was ushered with due ceremony into 
the room where Geordy was, the professors remaining trem- 
bling in an adjoining one. 

The Embassador, after a brief conversation with Geordy, 
returned to the room where the college officers were, and de- 
clared himself highly gratified with his intercourse with the 
Professor of Signs. They wished him to give particulars. 
‘When I entered the room, I held up one finger, signifying 
there is one God. He replied by holding up two, meaning 
that there were two, the Fatherand the Son. I held up three, 
signifying the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. He answered 
by clenching his hand, signifying that the three were one.” 
(For the Embassador was a “ good Catholic,” and of course 
believed in the sublime mystery.) ‘I then. took from my 
pocket an orange, signifying that God was good in giving us 
the luxuries of life. He answered by holding up a piece of 
bread, signifying that God gives not only the luxuries, but the 
necessaries of life.”” The Embassador then left the place, and 
Geordy was called in to give his version of what took place. 
“The rascal,” said he, “dont you think the first provoking 
thing he did was to hold up one finger, as much as to say you 
have got but one eye. I held up two fingers to let him know 
that I thought my one eyeas good as his two. He then held | 
up three fingers, to say there were Lut three between us. I) 
clenched my fist, shook it in his face, and had a mindto knock 
him down, and would have done it but for displeasing your 
worships. Well, then, to provoke me still further, he held up 
an orange as much as to say, ‘see here—your poor, beggarly, 
cold country can’t produce the like of this.’ I held upa piece 
of barley bannock, to tell him I didn’t care a d—n for his or- 
ange so long as I could get this. But I’m sorry after all, I 
didn’t knock the rascal down, and will do it if he provokes 
me again.” 


Ecuipses.—The ancients had terrible ideas of Eclipses; 
pposing them presages of some dreadful events. Plutarch 
assures us, that in Rome it was not allowed to talk publicly 
of anynatural causes of Eclipses ; the popular opinion running 
so strongly in favor of their supernatural production, at least 
those of the Moon; for as to those of the Sun, they had some 
idea that they were caused by the interposition of the Moon, 
but were at a loss for a body to inte between us and the | 
Moon, which they thought must be the way, if the Eclipses of | 
the Moon were produced by natural causes. They therefore 
made a great noise with brazen instruments, and set up loud 
shouts during the eclipses of the Moon. Others attributed the 
eclipses of the Moon to the arts of Magicians, who, by their 
enchantments, plucked her out of Heaven, and made her skim 
over the grass. 

The natives of Mexico kept fast during the time of the 
Eclipses; and particularly their women, who beat and abused 
themselves, drawing blood from their arms, &c. imagining 
the Moon has been wounded by the Sun, in some quarrel be- 
tween them. 
The Chinese have an idea that Eclipses are occasioned by 
great dragons, who are ready to devour the Sun and Moon; 
and therefore, when they perceive an Eclipse, they rattle 
drums and brass kettles, till they think the monster, terrified 
by the noise, lets go his prey. 

The superstitious notions entertained of Eclipses, have been 
sometimes of considerable advantage, as was the case with 
Columbus. But the most striking circumstance of this kind 
was the prediction of an Eclipse of the Sun by Thales, the 











that suited him in point of color, price, &c. he 

ing them on, and for that purpose was ueiel into oleh 
room behind the shop, where the trial was quickly made, ang 
resulted unfavorably. The trowsers did not fit at all. Seve. 
ral other pairs were brought to him, and tried, but neither of 
them would accommodate themselves to his long legs, and be 
concluded to go without his new pair for the present. But 
here an unexpected misfortune assailed him : his old pair had 
disappeared. Shortyarn scolded, swore and threatened, byt 
all to no purpose. “ How can say?” persisted the Chi 

“No hab a how can say ?”’ and this was all that og 
mate could get from him. The upshot of it was that he was 
forced to buy a new pair, the Chinaman affirming to the 
that he had come into the shop without the sign of such, 
thing as a pair of pantaloons about him. _N. Y. Commercial, 


Man’s Unnappiness, as I construe, comes of his 
ness: it is because there is an Infinite in him, which, witha] 
his cunning, he cannot quite bury under the Finite. Will the 
whole finance-ministers and upholsterers of modern E 

in joint-stock company, undertake to make one shoeblack 
happy? They cannot accomplish it above an hour or two; 
for the shoeblack also has a soul quite other than his stomach, 
and would require, if you consider it, for his permanent satis. 
faction and saturation, simply this allotment—no more, an 
no less: God’s infinite universe altogether to himself, ther. 
in to enjoy intinitely, and fill every wish as fast as it roge, 
Oceans of Hochheimer, a throat like that of Ophiuchus!— 
speak not of them; to the infinite shoeblack they are as no. 
thing. No sooner is your ocean filled, than he grumbles tha 
it might have been of better vintage. Try him with half of 
an universe—of an omnipotence: he sets to quarreling with | 
the proprietor of the other half, and declares himself the most 
maltreated of men. 

But the whim we have of happiness is somewhat thus: 
By certain valuations and averages of our own striking, we 
come upon some sort of average terrestrial lot ; this we fancy | 
belongs to us by nature, and of indefeasible right. It is sim 
ple payment of our wages—of our deserts; requires neither 
thanks nor complaint ; only such overplus as there may bedo 
we account happiness; and deficit, again, is misery. Now 
consider that we have the valuation of our own deserts ow 
selves, and what a fund of self-conceit there is in each of yy! 
Do you wonder that the balance should so often dip th 
wrong way, and many a blockhead cry—*“ See there, whats 
payment! was ever worthy gentleman so used?”’ [I tell thee, 
blockhead, it all comes of thy vanity—of what thou fancies 
those same deserts of thine to be. Fancy that thou deserves 
to be hanged, (as is most likely,) thou wilt feel it happines 
to be only shot; fancy that thou deservest to be hanged ins 
hair halter, it will be a luxury to die in hemp. Carlyle, 


ERostaTion.—Mr. Green, the wronaut, accompanied by 
two other gentlemen, made an ascent from Vauxhall Garden 
the 1st of September, mainly for scientific purposes. 
attained an altitude of 19,355 feet, or 34 miles and 855 
The barometer at starting was 30 inches; at their greatest 
altitude, 14 70. The thermometer at starting was 66°; while 
up, it fell to 25°. At one time they passed through a cloud 
of snow, and the reduction of the temperature in the course 
of one hour, at the same elevation, was 24°. ‘“ These local 
and sudden changes of temperature,” says the eronaut, “I 
have often experienced in the course of my numerous ascents.” 
The following extract from his narrative will correct an ert 














great father of Astronomy, which happened according to 
Mayer’s calculation, on the 17th of May, 603 years before 
Christ, at the moment that Cyaxares, King of the Medes, and 
Aliathos, King of the Lydians, were preparing for battle, but 
alarmed at the appearance of the Eclipse, they immediately 


norance, which is often so injurious to the happiness of man, 
may, in this instance, be said to have largely contributed to- 
wards it. 





CuinesE Enoiisu.—The following is a specimen of the 
sort of English that serves as a medium of intercourse with 
the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire. The conversation 
took place between a custom house officer, usually denominat- 


some favor: ‘In England so, you catchee wife can?” “ Yes 
I’ve got a wife, what of that?” “You catchce chilo, can?” 
| “One child, Jack, well?” “ But chilo, cow chilo?” “Yes, 
|| I’ve one little girl, why do you ask?’ “Ah, yah can do!” 
replied Jack Hoppo, with great exultation, ‘‘ You catchee cow 
chilo! I catchee flowero, all put round uhead cow chilo.” 
Accordingly, the next day, the sailor reccived a present of a 
small box of artificial flowers, to be put round the head of his 
little girl when he returned to England. 

Jack Hoppo’s colloquial acqirements were displayed, in this 
case, with a more friendly and pleasant purpose was en- 
tertained by a certain Chinese tailor, of whom we have heard 
an anecdote related by the mate of one of the London pack- 


laid down their arms and negociated a peace; and thus, ig- | 


ed Jack Hoppo, and one of the sailors who had done him | 


which has been gencrally received by scientific men: 

|| “With reference to the fact of there being a supposed 
|| natural difficulty of respiration at great altitudes above the 
earth’s surface, as mentioned in the works of Humboldt an 
other celebrated travelers, by whom it has been painfully 
perienced in their ascents of high mountains, I am inclined, 
from the circumstance of an opposite result having been pre 
duced upon ourselves on this occasion, to imagine that the 
fatigue and depression of the muscular powers, produced y 
the accomplishment of their journey, must alone have led t 
such anend. Mr. Rush, Mr. Spencer, and myself, at nome 
ment, even when at our greatest elevation, labored under the 
slightest inconvenience in respect to a difficulty of respiration. 
We breathed with the utmost ease, and as freely as when 
walking on the carth’s surface.” 

Etiquette or THE Court or Louis XIV.—At the King's 
dinner and supper, the captain of the guard was always behi 
his Majesty’s arm chair. He allowed no one at these times 
to converse with him on business. At rising, when the firt 
maid in waiting had put on the Queen’s shoes and stockings, 
her Majesty herself put on her garters, which, as well as het 
petticoat, the bedchamber woman gave to her, having recei* 
ed them from the first maid in waiting, who had 
them to her. The Queen, as it appears, had the liberty ® 
put on her garters herself. Upon occasions it was allowed ® 
the King to do the same, but the valet-de-chambre was obliged 





ets. This mate, whom for convenience we will call Mr. Short- 
yarn, lounging one day through the streets of Canton, be- 
thought him that he needed a pair of thinner trowsers than he 
had upon him, and therefore marched into the shop of the 
Celestial dealer in ready-made clothing. His English was 








Geord: 
and was duly tutored, wigged cad quad os pupese toy 





well enough. understood, and sundry pairs of nankeens were 
spread before him for examination. Huving selected a pair 


at bed-time to untie the garter of the left leg; it is not said 
that he undid the other. His Majesty had a cravatier, wi 
was to arrange the neck-cloth; the office of putting on t# 
cravat belonged to master of the wardrobe. If, howeveh 
when the cravat was put on, the cravatier discovered that 
of it did not set well, the cravatier could touch it, 
imself put on the King’s cravat in the absence of the supett 
















or officer 
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oo The October Elections.—The States of Maryland and 
dae. j Monday of last week ; 
nt. But Georgia held their Annual Elections on Monday week j 
pair had those of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Carolina and Ohio 
"ned, but on Tuesday of this week; that of New Jersey being protract- 


J 


ed to Wednesday. From four of these States we have partial 


Members of Assembly in the Union District and lost two in 
Bucks and one in Columbia. The rest we must wait for. 
Gronrera has probably elected the Whig State Rights Tick- 
et for Members of Congress, and a majority in the Legisla- 
ture—both for the first time in several years. Two thirds of 
the State are heard from, and this ticket is 3,000 ahead of the 
Van Buren. If such shall prove to be the case, it would seem 
almost to ensure a Whig majority in the next Congress. The 
present Delegation stands eight Van Buren and one Whig. 
If any of the Whig candidates are lost, it will be the two Sub- 
Treasury men, whorun lowest. Mr. Dawson, the Whig Mem- 
ber of the present Congress, decidedly opposed to the Sub- 
Treasury, runs highest on the ticket, and Mr. Habersham, 
who took ground in favor of a National Bank, comes next. 
The following is the aggregate vote of 52 Counties: 


Whig. Van Buren. 


Dawson... sees eeee es 24,689 
Habersham. ........24,296 
Alvord... ...0.0000++24,154 
Colquitt....... +02. 24,125 


King 2... 0000 00000523,962 
i sccnmadenaed 22,949 
acai . » 23,837 


Warren. ... see +00223,802 
Cooper... 0.2. 000 0023,784 





Campbell........++.20,114 
Iverson. oc cceeceeece20;,073 
Nelaom..ccc ccosee 00 080,057 
Graves....eee- eccee 020,046 
Patterson .......++--20,000 
Pooler. oc. ceeesecece 19,959 
Burney ...+.+++- eee 19,952 
Hillyer ....+ee+ee0- 19,938 
McWhetter.......+.-19,817 
















Dawson, the highest on the Whig ticket, has. ..24,689 
Campbell, highest on Van Buren,. ......++++++20,114 





Whig majority,....0..00+0++4,575 
Gilmer’s maj. last year, 3,786; Do. in the State, 762. 
P. S. Returns from five more Counties reduce the Whig 
majority to 3,840, leaving still a gain of 550 over Gilmer’s 
vote of last year. 











Soutn Carorina.—A very spirited contest was going on 
at our last advices in such sections of this State as exhibit 
any thing like an equal division of parties in reference to the 
Sub-Treasury Scheme. In most of the State, however, the 
great influence of Mr. Calhoun, directly and indirectly, a‘ded 
by the general impression that the exaction of specie for all 
dues will work somehow the overthrow of the Commercial 
ascendency of the North, has carried the politicians over en 
masse into the support of the project. The exceptions are 
naturally presented in the Districts of Messrs. Legare, Camp- 
bell and Thompson, who dissented from the policy and re- 
sisted the passage of the bill. In the other Districts, the 
Anti-Sub-Treasury men are either few in number, or deem it 
expedient not to oppose the return of the Sub-Treasury Mem- 
bers of Congress. In the Richland District (Columbia) al- 
though Mr. Elmore is not opposed, there is yet much hostility 
to the project; and an adverse Legislative ticket was run. 


Thompson, it is thought, will be able to sustain himself 
aguinst the formidable hostility of the great chieftain; from 
Mr. Campbell we have no particular account; but Mr. Le- 
gare, in our opinion, is destined to go to the wall, notwithstand- 
ing the admiratioa universally felt for his commanding talents 
and rare attainments. Hon. Isaac E. Holmes is the oppos- 
ing candidate, and has the weight of the Nullifying press and 
party to sustain him. 
propounds the following questions to Mr. Holmes: 

“Ist. Are you for the specie clause, or the collection of the 
funds of the United States in gold and silver, to the exclusion 
of the notes of specie-paying banks ? 

“2d. If the specie clause is rejected, will you support the 
Sub-Treasury of the Administration, or the scheme without 
the specie clause ! 

«3d. Would you, in that event, consider the Sub-Treasury 
Scheme, with,Mr. Calhoun, ‘ unmixed corruption, a farce’— 
the worst and most deadly form of alliance with the banks— 
and would you, like him, go for a United States Bank in pre- 
ference ?” 

We have seen no response from Mr. Holmes. 


Arxansas.—Our last Little Rock paper asserts that Judge 
Cross, the Adm. candidate fur Congress in that State, had 
declared against the Sub-Treasury project and in favor of a 
peculiar scheme of Special Deposite. The idea of exacting 
Specie for all public dues hardly seems to take well in the 
West. The operation of the Specie Circular is too recent. 

We have of course no returns from the Arkansas Election, 
but presume Judge Cross has been elected to Congress, over 
William Cummins, Whig, who appears to be comparatively 





= he and hasty returns, or rather reports, which we hasten to lay 
he detail be 
‘the last, before our readers. Many of the details are not to be im- 
f such a plicitly relied on; but they are nearly accurate as the utmost 
mercial, care can make them at this time, (Friday morning.) We 
; ; i i Maryland 
18 great. think their general complexion may be relied on. Mary 
» With all is given complete in another article. 
Will the New Jersey has probably elected the entire Whig Con- 
— eressional ticket by a small majority, and returned a Whig 
: pa . Legislature. This ensures a Whig Senator in Mr. Southard’s 
counts seat for six years ensuing. The reputed popular majorities 
lent satis. follows * 
nore, and aim Whig. Legis. Counties, Adm. Leg. 
Counties. , 
Uf, there. Besetisecss soo sooo 3SOT DORNER cccccccocss ST 
8 it rose, Middlesex...+-++++ 275 5| Sussex... meee : 
juchus j= ic cececceecee QOL 3| Warren..coccseees 
re 88 Me Passa cee") 156 4| Hunterdon ......6. 911 4 
ables that Morris ...seseee+++ 231 5| Atlantic, est. ...... 250 2 
th half of Monmouth.....+++- 187 5] Cumberland....... 20 
ling with Glowcester .iccs cece B15 S| Salem ccccccccceee OF 4 
the most Mercer. «es ceeesees 2983 3 See 
Burlington, rep. «--- 800 6 Total. ...+++++4070 22 
hat thus: Cape May.....++++ 184 2 
» We So 
we fancy Total ..... 20-4274 44 
It is sim We have given the reported majorities in each County least 
whe favorable to the Whig ticket, so as to see if it could be de- 
~: Now feated. There seems no chance of it. Burlington is reported 
serts our 1,060 Whig, Gloucester 505, &c. &e. We think the Whig 
ach of ws! majority is about 500, with two to one in the Legislature. 
yeh P. 8. All Aback!—Later accounts from West Jersey ren 
tell thes der it doubtful which ticket is elected. 
1 fancied PexnsyLvantA has probably elected Gen. David R. Por- 
deserves ter, the Administration candidate for Governor, over Joseph 
am pin Ritner, the Opposition incumbent, by 3 or 4,000 majority. 
“ae : z . - 
Cc This is our estimate only; the defeat of Ritner was not 
a mitted by his friends in Philadelphia at 5 o’clock last even 
ae hd ing, when the boat left. His support in some Counties has 
‘ exceeded the expectations of his friends; while their defeat 
than in Bucks, and the large majorities against him in Berks, 
r greatest Westmoreland, Schuylkill, Northampton, &c. exceeded their 
O = outside calculations. It has been the most desperately con 
pe tested and equal struggle ever had in that State, and the vote 
hese local probably exceeds any ever before polled by 40,000. The 
ronaut, “I following are the reported majorities as they have reached us: 
ascents.” Counties. | Maj. forRitner. | Counties. Maj. for Porter. 
ct an erret Philadelphia City......4047 | Berks ...+.++ +004 +0--3900 
as Adams .....++0+++e++1773 | Philadelphia County ...1000 
Fra Lancaster ......++ 00023193 eee Sobsesecvcosues, ae 
above Chester .+2.+eee+eeee+ 438 | Northampton .......-.1100 
ert Delaware ......+++0+. 467 | Montgomery ..e.+.eee = 
‘infully ex Dauphin ....6eeeeee02 G15 | York seccsscccceseees 9 
1 inclined, Lebanon ....+se++e0++ 686 | Lehigh 's...seeeeeeeee 110 
; been pre Union ..sesseccesecee 677 | Centre sseeesvesseeees 900 
e that the Huntingdon .......... 950] Juniata and Mifflin..... 371 
‘oduced by Franklin ......+++++++ 200| Northumberland ......1100) 
rave led to Alleghany..... «+ eeeee1600 | Columbia ....0.+e0+++1050| 
Ponto Mercer (in part) ...... 262! Cumberland ......++-. 416/ 
under ——— | Perrry .ccccseocsevece 834 | 
espiration. Total ..0+0++++++15208 | Schuylkill .....0+s000+ 921 
y as when Monroe ....eeeeeeeees 800 
Pike and Wayne ...... 750 
Westmoreland ........2800 
the King's Luzerne...eeeceeeseee 600 
ays behind 
hese times Total. .... 0000-18333 
*n the fint There are various reports from several of these Counties ; 
<a we have been compelled to choose between them. The New 
ing receit Era puts Northampton and Monroe together at only 1100 for 
presented Porter. We cannot tell which account is most probable. 
» liberty “ The Whigs have gained a Member of Congress in the Dau- 
~—_ phin and Lebanon and another in the Franklin and Adams 
is net District, and lost one in Bucks. They may have gained an- 
atier, wi o'her in Huntingdon, Centre and Mifflin, but it is not proba- 
ing on the ble. In the West, they may gain one in the Erie District or 
oe lose one in the Washington. A few hours will determine. 
ach it, There is probably a Whig gain of two Senators in the Union 
the and Huntingdon District, one in place of David R. Porter, 











chosen Governor. They have gained from last yoar three 





very little known in the State. 


In Mr. Calhoun’s own District (Edgefield) Hon. Waddy 


A writer in the Charleston Courier | 


aD 

Marytanp.—Contrary to the expectation entertained when 
our last paper went to press, the Maryland Election has re- 
sulted in the success of Hon. William Grason of Queen Anne’s, 
the Adm. candidate for Governor, by 260 votes. The Whigs 
have the Legislature, as usual, but a diminished majority in 
each branch. It will be recollected that they had the whole 
Senate before, it being elected by a college of Electors, chosen 
two by each County and one by each City in the State; of 
which the Whigs elected 21 and the Adm. party 19 in 1836; 
and though the 19 represented three-fifths of the population 
of the State, they were compelled to give way, after an obsti- 
nate and protracted resistance, and allow a Whig Senate to 
be chosen. The Delegates were likewise elected one from 
each County and two from each City without regard to pop- 
ulation; so that Baltimore City had but two, while five Coun- 
ties not altogether equaling it in population had twenty! A 
Reform was consummated last year, which partially removes 
the injustice, allowing each County and Baltimore City to elect 
one Senator; while Baltimore City, Baltimore County and 
Frederick County are allowed five Delegates each, other 
Counties three or four according to population, and Annapolis 
City but one; the latter voting for Senator with Anne Arun- 
del County. The equalization operated strongly against the 
Whigs, who have heretofore been able to carry the smaller 
| Counties and through them the State, sometimes by a minor- 
ity of popular votes ; electing a Senate by Electors, while the 
Governor was chosen by the two Houses. The amended 
Constitution changes all this; and so fatal proved the apathy 
and dissensions among the Whigs of the smaller Counties, 
who did not believe there was any danger, that they have nar- 
rowly escoped a rout, and the loas of a U. S. Senator for six 
years. As itis, they have lost the Governor, with votes enough 
unpolled, in any two of six Counties, to have elected their 
candidates. Local and non-»olitical questions, however, were 
brought to bear with effect against Mr. Steele. The following 
is the vote : 


Governor. Senate. Der. Pres’1—'36. 

















Counties, Grason. Steele. Wg. Ad. Wz. Ad. V. Buren, Harr. 
Allegany ....... 988  872..0 1..0 3.. 705 926 
Anne Arundel...1,173 1,261..1 0..4 0.. 882 1,092 
AnnapolisCity.. 141° 146.. 4.1 0.. 129 156 
Baltimore City ..6,074 6,191..1 0..5 0..5,740 5,630 
Baltimore Co....2,452 1,477..0 1..0 5..2,482 1,069 
Carroll......++-1,646 1,343..0 1..0 4..(new county.) 
Calvert ....s00. 357 415..1 0..3 0.. 284 363 
Cecil ....++++++1,356 1,251..0 1..0 3..1,092 1,020 
|| Charles.....0-. 510 715..1 0..4 0.. 356 514 
| Caroline ....++. 577. 583..1 0..1 2.. 492 576 
|| Dorchester ....- 847 1,113..1 0..4 0.. 694 966 
|| Frederick ......2,532 2,532..1 0..2 2*.3,015 3,130 
| Harford..... ++1,255 1,129..0 1..0 4.. 920 1,080 
| Kent .ecees oowe 544 -530..1 0.. 1°. 367 589 
'Montgomery..s. 742 852..1 0..2 2.. 515 946 
Prince Gcorge’ss 6®4  778..1 0..4 0.. 450 728 
[Queen Anne's... 686 641..0 1..0 3.. 517 637 
|| Somerset....... 918 1,036..1 0..4 0.. 523 1,030 
St. Mary’s...... 449 794..1 0..3 0.. 190 643 
| Talbot..cs.seoe 732  599..0 1..0 3.. 479 656 
| Washington ....2,226 1,966..0 1..0 4..1,995 2,079 
| Worcester...... 828 1,234..1 0..4 0.. 541 1,032 
i Total.....27,717 27,457 12 9 40 35 22,168 25,852 


|| Majority for Grason 260. Do. Harrison......3,684. 


*2 ties in Kent, 1 in Frederick. The Delegate elect in Kent is a 
| Whig, but run by the Adm. party against the regular Whig ticket and 
| elected. So was the Senator in Caroline. 


| In Kent, 1 Delegate on the regular Whig ticket and two 
(Whigs) on the opposing ticket have each 532 votes. The 
| return is contested. 

In Frederick County and Baltimore City, the contest was 
| Most spirited and the parties well-matched ; indeed, the vote 
|| in Frederick is the most equal in our remembrance. A tie on 
| Governor, two Delegates on each ticket, and a tie for the 
| fifth, in more than 5,000 votes, is a remarkably close run.— 
| The Adm. Senator was personally unpopular, and did not poll 
| the vote of his party. (The apparent falling off in the vote of 
Frederick is caused by the formation of Carroll County in 
part out of it. There was no falling off here.) 


In Montgomery, two Whigs ran against each other for the 
Senate, and six Whigs and two Adm. for Delegates—four to 
| be chosen. Of course, the Van Buren men ran in, and the 

Most of the 


Whig majority for Governor is next to nothing. 
Eastern Shore Counties have polled a light vote. 
We have given the vote for President in 1836 as a com- 
parison, but it is not a fairone. Maryland has for forty 
years been very equally divided in politics. Between Adams 
and Jackson and Jackson and Clay, it was impossible, owin 
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to the mode of election, to tell which had the popular ma- 
jority. The vote of 1832—not full—was 19,160 for Clay and 
19,156 for Jackson. In 1836, the first election in September 
for Electors of Senate showed a popular majority for the Ad- 
ministration. The popular vote at the Delegate Election in 
October was about equally divided: Before November, how- 
ever, the violent measures taken and the alarming conse- 
quences threatened by the leaders of the party to coerce the 
21 Whig Electors of Senate into the concession of all or half 
Senate to the 19, alarmed a portion of the Administration 
party, who refused to vote for President lest a victory should 
be held to give the countenance of the People to the acts of 
the Nineteen ; and thus Gen. Harrison walked over the course 
with a majority greater than was ever given in the State be- 
fore, and about three times the actual majority of his party. 
It was hardly possible that the same influences could be 


brought *o operate again. 








Massacuusetts.—The Dedham Patriot says that there 
will be three parties in the coming Election in that State : the 
Whig party, the Administration party, and the ‘Striped Pig’ 
party—the last being the cognomen of those who make oppo- 
sition to the new Temperance or Fifteen Gallon Law of that 
State their rule of action. The name, as most of our readers 
will have heard, originated in the ingenuity of a Down-East 
Yankee, who, finding the Dedham Militia Muster about to 
take place, with an express interdict of all sales of the ardent 
in quantities less than fifteen gallons in force, was grieved to 
the heart in view of the prospective thirstiness of the people, 
and set about a plan for its amelioration. He obtained a li- 
cense from the selectmen to exhibit a wonderful ‘ striped pig,’ 
of which he set forth that he was the owner—price of admis- 
sion, a York sixpence. The magistrates, not suspecting his 
pig to be related to the wooden horse of Trojan fame, could 
see no reason for denying his modest request. On muster 
day, however, it appeared that the said pig was a very ordi- 
nary sort of an animal, striped with paint; while the chief 
attraction was a glass of the creature to be given gratis to 
every visiter. Of course, the animal was all the rage among 
bipeds of his genus, and it is suid thet so great was the inter- 
est felt in this department of Natural History that many visit- 
ed him eight or ten times in the course of the day, until the 
four-legged animal was the most rational and well behaved of 
the lot. Since then, ‘ striped pigs’ are the order of the day 


with a certain portion of the population of the Bay State ; | 


and they are so popular as to have tickets run in their behalf 
in a good many of the Counties. We need hardly add that, 
whichever party may succeed, we trust this one will be tho- 
roughly beaten. ; 

Hon. Wm. Parmeter, Adm., has been nominated for reélec- 
tion to Congress in the Middlesex District. Nathan Brooks, 
Esq., Whig, is his opponent. Robert Rantoul, jr. Esq. is the 
Adm. candidate for Congress in Essex South. Both these 
Districts will be warmly contested. Hon. John Reed, Whig, 
is renominated in Bristol and Nantucket. He has already 
represented this District twenty-four years. We believe the 
‘ Striped Pig’ interest does not seek to be specially represent 
ed in Congress. 





New-Yorx.—The following are the late nominations : 

First District.-The Whigs of this District, consisting of 
New-York, Kings and Richmond Counties, have nominated 
Hon. Gabriel Furman of Kings for Senator. The Adm. can- 
didate is Col. Minthorne Tompkins, of Richmond, (Staten 
Island.) 

Second District.—The Adm. party in the River District 
have nominated Daniel Johnson, Esq. of Rockland County 
for Senator. The Whigs and Conservatives unite upon Hon. 
Ebenezer Lounsberry of Ulster Co. in opposition. 

Westchester.—Adm. ticket: Samuel B. Ferris and Joseph 
Strang for Assembly. 

Queens.—Whig: John A. King for Assembly. 

V. Dutchess.—The Whigs of this District have nominated 
Charles Johnston of Poughkeepsie for Congress, Jacob Sis- 
son, Henry Concklin and Daniel Toffey for Assembly. 

VI. Orange.—The Adm. party of Orange have nominated 
Hon. Nathaniel Jones of Warwick for Congress, Joseph 
Slaughter, Robert T. Denniston and Edmund Blake for As- 
sembly. 








of Newburgh for Congress, Goldsmith Denniston, Stephen W 
Fullerton, and Hudson McFarlan for Assembly. 
ViII.—Anthony Hasbrouck, Esq. of Sullivan, is the Adm. 
candidate for Congress in the District composed of Ulster and 
Sullivan Counties. 

Sullvan.—Adm. William F. Broadhead for Assembly. 
VIII.—The Adm. candidates for Congress in the District 
composed of Columbia, Greene and Schoharie Counties, are 
Hon. Aaron Vanderpoel of Kinderhook and Dr. John Ely of 
Greene. Their Whig opponents are Mitchell Sanford, Esq. 
of Schoharie, and Robert Dorlon, Esq. of Greene. 

1X. Rensselaer.—Hon. Henry Vail has been nominated 
for reélection in Rensselaer by the Adm. party. The Assem- 
bly ticket is composed of Martin I. Townsend of Troy, John 
J. Viele of Hoosick, and Marcus Peck of Sandlake. ~ 

X. Albany.—The Adm. party of this County have nomin- 
ated Hon. Albert Gallup of Bern for reélection to Congress, 
John O. Cole, Peter McEwen, and Albert Gallup for Assem- 
bly. The Whig ticket for Albany is Hon. Daniel D. Barnard 
for Congress, John Davis, James S. Lowe and Rufus Watson 
for Assembly. 

XII. Washington.—The Whigs of this County have 
nominated Hon. David Russell for reélection to Congress, , 
Salmon Axtell of Fort Ann and Jesse 8. Leigh for Assembly. 
XIV.—The Whigs of St. Lawrence and Franklin have | 
nominated Henry Van Rensselaer, Esq. for Congress, in op-| 
position to Judge Fine. 

St. Lawrence.—Whig ticket : Samuel Partridge and James | 
G. Hopkins for Assembly, Richard W. Colfax for Clerk. 

XV.—The Whig candidate for Congress in the District 
composed of Montgomery, Fulton and Hamilton is Peter J. 
Wagner, Esq. of Minden. His opponent is Judge David F. 
Sacia of Canajoharie. There will be a strenuous contest. 

Montgomery.—Whig ticket: Emanuel E. De Graff, An- 
drew B: Mitchell for Assembly. Adm. Isaac Jackson and 
Isaac Frost for Assembly. 

XVII.—Charles P. Kirkland of Utica and Henry Fitzhugh 
of Oswego, are the Whig candidates in opposition to Messrs. 
Floyd and Brewster, Adm. in Oneida and Oswego. 

Oswego.—Whig: John Grant, jr. of Oswego, and E. B. 
Judson of Constantia, for Assembly. 

XVIII. Jefferson.—The Whigs of Jefferson County have | 
nominated Thomas C. Chittenden for Congress, Calvin Clark, 
Philip P. Gaige and Charles E. Clarke for Assembly. 

XX.—We understand that Gen. Erastus Root is the Whig 
candidate for Congress in Delaware and Broome. 

Delaware.—Adm. ticket: Jonas More of Roxbury, Icha- 
bod Bartlett of Franklin, for Assembly. 

XXII. Chenango.—The Whigs and Conservatives of Che 
nango Co. support Hon. John C. Clark (Conservative) for | 
Congress, Demas Hubbard, jr., Josiah G. Olney, and Samuel 
Drew for Assembly. 

XXIV. Cayuga.—The Whigs have nominated Christo- 
pher Morgan for Congress, Hiram Rathbone for Sheriff, and 
Henry R. Filley, Nathan G. Morgan and John McIntosh for 
Assembly. 

XXV.—Theron R. Strong, Esq., is the Adm. candidate 
for Congress in Wayne and Seneca against John M. Holley. 

Wayne.—Whig ticket: George N. Williams of Palmyra, 
Nathan J. Stiles of Butler for Assembly. 

Seneca.—Adm. ticket: Gardner Wells for Assembly, Hal- 
sey Sanford for Clerk. 

XXIX. Genesee.—The Whigs of Genesee have nomin- 
ated Dr. Seth M. Gates of Leroy for next Congress, Harvey 
Putnam of Attica for the balance of the present term of Hon. 
Wn. Patterson, deceased ; John Head, A. H. Green, Horace 
Healy and Alvah Jefferson for Assembly. 

XXXI—The Whigs of Chautauque and Cattaraugus 








Counties have nominated Hon. Richard P. Marvin for reélec- 
tion to Congress. 

XXXIIL.- -The Whigs of Niagara and Orleans Counties 
have nominated Hon. Charles F. Mitchell of Lockport for 
Congress. 

Queens.—Adm. Elias Hicks for Assembly. 

Yates.—Whig: Miles Benham for Assembly. 

Allegany.—Whig ticket: William Walsh, Seth H. Pratt 
for Assembly. 


The Rutland Herald, Vt. hoists the banner of Henry Clay 








The Whigs of Orange have nominated Thomas McKissock 


Connecticut.—Both parties in this State are still shout- 
ing victory over the Town Elections on Monday of last week, 
They must settle it among themselves, or leave it unsettled 
till next April. Litchfield, New-Milford, New London and 
Guilford are among the large towns usually of doubtful poli- 
tics that have elected Whig tickets; Middletown, Adm. 





Iowa.—Col. Peter H. Engle is supposed to be elected a 
Delegate to Congress from Iowa, over Messrs. Chapman and 
Rohner, his opponents. We believe, so far as he has any 
politics, he is an Administration man, though that had nothing 
to do with the contest—({a Delegate having no vote.) 


Conservative State Convention.—This body assembled at 
Syracuse on Wednesday of last week—James Mitchell, Esq. 
of Orange, being temporarily called to the Chair. The Con. 
vention was fully organized by the choice of Hon. Gideon Leg 
of this city as President, Jacob Hasbrook, Noah Wood, Aaron 
Remer and Elihu Enos as Vice Presidents, and E. A. Tomp- 
kins, Mortimer De Mott, and Daniel Walrath as Secretaries, 
On calling the roll, it appeared that thirty-four Counties were 
represented by sixty-eight Delegates. A Committee was 
pointed to draft an Address and Resolutions, which were jn 
due time reported. We extract the four most important rego. 
lutions, viz : 
Resolved, That it is the solemn and deliberate opinion of 
the Delegates here assembled that, consistently with a duere. 
gard to Republican principles and to the usages of our fore. 
fathers, no man ought to be supported for any political stg. 
tion who favors the “ Sub-T'reasury,” as proposed and 
in Congress, and the measure of a Bankrupt Law applicable 
to Corporations and other Bankers. 

Resolved, That the “ Sub-Treasury” ought to be resisted :— 

First—Because it tends to corruption in the administration 
of our moneyed affairs—inasmuch as it unites, in the same 
person, the receiver and the disburser of the public funds. 

Second—Because all experience hath shown that it is im. 


| prudent to entrust large amounts of the public treasure to in- 


dividuals—inasmuch as without dishonest intentions, they are 
too apt to mingle up with their private affairs those belongi 
to the country. 

Third—-Because, though sureties be given, those very sure- 
ties may ask loans without intention of wrong, out of the mo- 
neys under individual deposit. 

Fourth—Because it opens a wide door for fraud and pecv- 
lation to the prejudice of the common good, and “ exposesthe 
public treasures to be plundered by a hundred hands where 
one cannot now reach them.” 

Fifth—Because it is in violation of the usages and practices 
of the founders and sages of our Government. 

Sixth and finally—Because it clothes with dangerous attri- 
butes of power the Executive Department—a De ee 
sential to the due administration of the law, but of all the oth 
ers the most to be watched and the most to be feared. The 
Executive has now the command of the army and navy. The 
Sub-Treasury will place the public money under his exclusive 
control, and will send forth a new army of office-holders to 
harass our people and eat out their substance. By transfer. 
ring the — funds, he can elevate or depress the pecuniary 
means of any section of the country, and make it overflow with 
prosperity, or reduce it to penury and want. The judiciary 
is bound by legal decisions, and the Legislature is so allied 
with “the People,” that no abuse of authority need be dread- 
ed from those co-ordinate branches. 

Resolved, That the Democratic Republican party through 
out the United States, be, and they are hereby respectfully re 
quested to co-operate with us in procuring such a modifice 
tion of our national constitution, in resemblance to those of 
the several States, as shall confer on Congress the selection 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and such subordinate off- 
cers connected with the federal treasures, as shall, for all time 
to come, place the public purse under the control of the in 
mediate Representatives of the People. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the delegates here assem- 
bled, the law prohibiting the issue of small bills by the banks 
of our State ought to be unconditionally repealed. That ® 
factious Senate that dared to disregard the humble petitions 
of ohe hundred thousand freemen for the unconditional repeal 
of that vexatious and impracticable law, evinced an utter com 
tempt of the right of petition, will be rebuked by the votes of 
those insulted electors, and the People restored to their 
sovereign power. 

A Central Corresponding Committee was appointed, Se. 
&c. and the Convention adjourned. 


The Whig Young Men of New-York held a general meet 
ing at Masonic on Thursday evening to respond to the nom 
nations of Seward for Governor, Bradish for Lieutenant Go 
vernor, and Gabriel Furman for Senator. Hon. Edward Cum 
tis presided. The attendance was limited only by the sizeof 











for next President. 


the Hall, and a most determined spirit was manifested. The 
nominations were warmly approved. 
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Land Office Money.—The Receiver of Public Moneys at 
Milwaukee advertises that he will take the following descrip- 
tions of funds in payment for Public Lands until further no- 


i New-York Safety Fund, 
Bank of Michigan, Detroit, State Bank of Illinois, 
Farmers & Mechanics’ do. State Bank of Missouri, 

Mineral Point Bank, Wisconsin. 

No notes under $20 are taken; but it will be seen that the 
issue of Small Bills by our Safety Fund Banks is not made an 
objection, though the existing law makes it such. On the 
whole, however, this is manifestly not hard money and the 


Sub-Treasury. 


State Bank of Indiana, 





The Vermont Watchman, a political journal at Montpe- 
lier, Vt. but Anti-Slavery in its leanings, was recently sent 
back to its publishers by the Post Master at West Point, 
Georgia, with an endorsement stating that the functionary 
considered it an Abolition paper and would not deliver it from 
his office—wherefore the publishers need not send any more! 
The Postmaster might as well rub his spectacles and look at 
the Federal Constitution and the instructions of his superiors 
again, before reading any more papers directed to subscribers, 
to determine whether their character and objects make them 
proper for delivery. This is a stretch of constructive power 
which can never be tolerated without surrendering the entire 
Liberty of the Press. 





Baltimore is doomed to undergo another furious political 
contest immediately. The election for Mayor and Charter of- 
ficers takes place next Monday. Gen. Sheppard C. Leakin, 
(formerly Editor of the Chronicle,) is the Whig candidate. 

John H. Culbreth, Esq. has resigned the post of Secreta- 
ry of State of Maryland, and Col. Joseph H. Nicholson has 
been appointed in his stead. 








Money Market—Thursday, P. M.—The news from Eu- 
rope by the Royal William has caused a good deal of sensa- 
tion in the flour market. As soon as the advices were gener- 
ally known, the holders put up the price instantly to $9. 
Some of the buyers went into the market and took several 
lots at that price, but generally the large holders refused to 
sell any parcels over five hundred barrels at that rate. The 
principal holders here feel very sanguine that the present 
prices will be maintained. The supplies, however, are con- 
stantly increasing. Mills that have long been suspended for 
want of water, are now in motion, and there is every reason 
to believe that for a month or six weeks to come, our supplies 
must be large. The usual stock that will be required for a 
winter supply, is generally over fifty thousand barrels. If the 
receipts should exceed this quantity, and holders should put 
it upon the market, the price may come down. At the price 
the millers are now paying for wheat at the West, they can- 
not afford to reduce the rate from what it is present. 

The Bank of the United States has just put down the rates 
of Exchange on England to 1094 per cent., and are selling 
any amount in London at that; that is very acceptable to 
Wall street as it dismisses all apprehension that specie will be 
—_ for. Bills on Paris are nominal at 5174 but nothing 

oing. 





Charleston, S. C. was still severely afflicted with the Yel- 
low Fever at our latest advices. The deaths were numerous, 
and strangers continued to be attacked almost immediately 
upon arrival. No symptoms of Frost up to the 3d inst. 

Samuel Moore, Esq. is the Adm. candidate for Mayor of 
Baltimore. 





The Mormons.—The latest accounts from the Mormon 
neighborhood in Missouri directly assert that all the trouble 
is occasioned by the ‘ world’s people’ about them, who covet 
the fine lands on which they have settled, or wish to frighten 
or drive them from the country before they have taken up any 
more in the fertile country surrounding their settlement. Of 
course, this interferes with the trade of the Preémptioners, 
who are determined to eject thom, either by their own force, 
or by stirring up the State against them, asserting that they 
are leagued with the Indians, &c. &c. The Columbia [ Mis- 
souri] Patriot distinctly asserts that such are the true causes 
of all the trouble. A committee of the citizens of Chariton 
county have been among the Mormons, to investigate the 
truth of the accusations against them, and they declare them 
wholly unfounded. Jo. Smith and Rigdon have given bonds 
of $1,000 each to keep the peace. They have further sworn 
to the following certificate : 

“We hereby certify that we have learned that a Mr. Na- 
than Marsh 
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the purpose of getting the Indians to commit depredations up- 
on the people of this State, which certificate of Marsh (as re- 
presented to us) is utterly false. We have never had any 
communication with the Indians on any subject; and we, and 
all the Mormon Church, as we believe, entertain the same 
feelings and fears towards the Indians that are entertained by 
other citizens of this State, We are friendly to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of this State and of the United States, and wish 
to see them enforced, Joseru Smita, Jr. 
Suwney Riepon.” 


The Border Indians.—According to the St. Louis Bulle- 
tin of the 26th ult. a very intelligent and observant gentleman 
who has just visited several tribes of Indians, expresses the 
opinion that Gen. Gaines and others have ok a the 
intention of the Cherokees in inviting the various tribes to at- 
tend their grand council. He states that they are by no means 
anxious to have collision with the whites, and that he thinks 
their main object was to induce all the tribes near our borders 
to move beyond the reach of our people. They are of opinion 
that their proximity to the States has a most injurious effect 
upon them ; that it breaks the spirit of the warrior, brings up- 
on them intemperance, and for these reasons they are said to 
have some idea of removing to places beyond our reach. They 
have found out that they cannot contend against the Ameri- 
cans, and they say if they are to be engaged in wars, they 
would rather contend against men whose customs and man- 
ners are similar to their own. Ifthe Cherokees resolve to re- 
move, he thinks it probable they will be joined by the Kansas 
and other nations, who will make some league of mutual pro- 
tection and defence against any new enemies that they may 
encounter. If these really be their objects, no one would re- 
gret it; and the good wishes of all ‘would attend them in their 
journeyings to the South West. 





Canal Tolls, §&c.—The tolls received on the New-York 
State Canals, from the opening of canal navigationto the 30th 
of September, were, 

In 1837, $833,404 61 In 1838, $1,083.509 38 
Increase of 1838, $250,174 77, or a fraction over 30 per cent. 

The merchandize shipped from tide water during the same 
period was, 

In 1837, 64,38 tons. In 1838, 70,397 tons. 
Increase of 1838, 16,359 tons, or 40 per cent. 

The flour and wheat arrived at the Hudson River via the 

canals, for the same time, was, 


Bbls. flour. Bush. wheat. 
In 1837, 370,584 160,206 
In 1838, 598,050 376,866 


Increase of 1338, 227,466 bls flour, 216,660 bnsh. wheat. 

Estimating each five bushels of wheat to one barrel flour, 
the increase would be 270,798 barrels of flour, or 60 per cent. 
[Albany Argus. 





Salt Duties.—The amount paid into the treasury for duties 
on salt, is greater for the last year than for any year since the 
rates were reduced, which was in 1834. 

1 The receipts for thie months of June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, for the years 1836, '37 and ’38, are as follows, viz: 
1836. 





1837. 838. 
Fume. ccccece cece 11,748 17,972 25,880 
July .. cee eee 21,819 23,488 26,975 
Aug....oesscee 019.339 22,435 26,373 
Sept .....20000+19,793 22,970 24,000 
$72,699 $86,865 $103,228 


The increase this year over last is $16,363, and over 1236, 
$36,529. [Albany Argus. 





Michigan Banks.—A report has been made to the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Michigan by A. Felch, Esq. Bank 
Commissioner of the second Judicial Circuit of that State, 
of the affairs and condition of the several banks within his 
jarisdiction, from which the following information is ex- 
tracted : 

The Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank of the city of Mon- 
roe, the Millers’ Bank of Washtenaw, the Huron River 
Bank, the Detroit and St. Joseph’s Railroad Bank, and the 
Merchants’ Bank of Jackson County, have filed bonds and 
mortgages on uncuinbered real estate, for the final security 
of all the creditors of the institutions. 

The Bank of Manchester and the Bank of Superior 
have not yet completed their securities, althongh papers 
have been executed and recorded to an amount amply suf- 
ficient to cover all present responsibilities. 

The Bank of Manchester for some time past has been 
engaged solely in redeeming its circulation, which had be- 
come enormously and illegally extended. Under the 
management of its present officers, the institution is be- 
lieved to be in every respect entitled to public confidence. 

It is stated also that the following banks redeem their 
notes on presentation, in specie or its equivalent, except 
the Bank of Washtenaw. It was probable, however, that 





has certified that the people some time called 
Mormons have ingratiated themselves with the Indians, for 


a loan which that institution was about effecting, would 


———$—$_$_$ $$$ rn 
enable them in a few days to redeem their paper satisfac- 
torily. The following is a list of the banks referred to, 
viz: 

Safety Fund.—The Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank of 
Monroe; Millers’ Bank of Washtenaw; Bank of Man- 
chester; Huron River Bank; Bank of Superior; Detroit 
and St. Joseph’s Railroad Bank; Merchants’ Bank of 
Jackson. 

Chartered.—Bank of River Raisin; Erie and Kalamazoo 
Railroad Bank; Bank of Tecumseh: Bank of Ypsilanti. 
The Farmers’ Bank of Sandstone, and the Jackson 
County Bank, have been placed in charge of a Receiver, 
who is actually engaged in settling their concerns. 

The Commissioner has recently applied to the Chancel- 
lor for injunctions against the following banks, viz: the 
Lenawee County Bank; the Bank of Brest; the Bank of 
Clinton; the Pank of Saline; and the Farmers’ Bank of 
Sharon—assigning his reasons for so doing. 





New Counterfeit.—The Dunkirk Beacon gives the fol- 
lowing description of a new emiasion of two dollar coun- 
.erfeit bills on the Bank of Monroe at Rochester—No. 
3636, check plate; no letter; pay to N. Langworthy; 
dated March 1, 1838, and signed Ralph Lester, Cashier, J. 
M. Schremerhorn, President. The genuine is signed A. 
M. Schermerhorn, President. 

i> The above paragraph has been extensively copied 
by the city and country papers, and the effect has been to 
bring discredit upon all the notes of the Bank of Monroe 
of the denomination of two dollars. The counterfeit (as it 
is called) is as genuine a bill as was ever issued by the 
above bank. A. M. Schermerhorn, the late president of 
the bank, having resigned, J. M. Schermerhorn, Esq. his 
brother, was chosen to fill the vacancy ; and all the notes 
of the Bank of Monroe recently circulated, will be found 
with his signature affixed. From an ignorance of this fact 
has arisen the mistake. Those prints which have, as well 
as those which have not, published the paragraph above, 
would be doing an act of justice to the community and the 
bank, by making this correction. [Syl. Rep. 


Lower Canapa.—The frigate Inconstant arrived at Que- 
bec from Halifax on Friday last. This is the vessel which is 
intended to convey Lord Durham to this city. We under- 
stand that it was his Lordship’s intention to embark on board 
the Malabar 74, but he had some doubts whether she could 
euter our port. Those doubts having been now removed, his 
Lordship may yet take his departure in that vessel. She is 
far more commodious than the frigate, yet*from her ap 
ance we should judge she was not a very comfortable sea-boat. 
The sloop of war Race Horse sailed from Quebec a few days 
since—her destination unknown. This vessel was built ex- 
| pressly for watching the slavers on the African coast, and is 
supposed to be as fast a sailor as any in the British navy. 
She works like a top, and when manceuvring in the river, off 
Quebec, she surprised every one by the rapidity of her move- 
ments in tacking, &c. [Commercial Advertiser. 











Latest From Texas.—The steam packet Columbia, Capt. 
Wade, arrived yesterday morning from Galveston, which port 
she left on the 26th inst.—bringing between sixty and seventy 
passengers. 

All the election returns show overwhelming majorities for 
Lamar for the Presidency, and for Burnet for the Vice Presi- 
dency. Their election is placed beyond all doubt. 

Our papers, which are only to the 22d inst. represents that 
the Indians on the Western and North Western frontier are 
disposed to be troublesome. 

Capt. Love, who went among the Comanches to trade with 
them upon the strength of the treaty with them, has fallen a 
prey to their treachery. 

here are many other items in our Texan papers, of inter- 
est but not of general importance, which we are obliged to 
pass by at present. ‘ihey shall be noticed in our next. 

We learn from Eastern Texas, that the difficulties with the 
Spaniards at Nacogdoches have not been settled. Travelers, 
who left that place the 11th, says that some Cherokee and 
Kickapoo chiefs have joined the Spaniards, and that Texas 
will, in all probability, become the scene of another Indian 
war, more fatal than that of Florida, and the Indians had al 
ready committed several murders. LN. O. Sept. 30. 





Dartmouth College, N. H.—Since the last commercement, 

102 students have entered, 97 of them as Freshmen, making 
the largest Freshmen class ever entered at the College. Rev. 
James Walker, D. D., has been nominated to the Professor- 
ship of Moral Philosophy in the University at Cambridge, and 
Jared Sparks, Esq. to that of History. 
A Yankee Notion.—An English paper contains under the 
head of ‘ New American Patent,’ the announcement of a ‘ Pa- 
tent ia water proof hat, made of the skin of a mad 
dog, warranted not to take water.’ 
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Eee 
FROM EUROPE. 

By the arrival on Wednesday of the steam-ship Royal 
William, Capt. Swainson, in twenty days from Liverpool, we 
have advices twelve days later than those by the Great West- 
ern. (The Royal William encountered adverse weather, as 
will be inferred from her long passage—had consumed all 
her fuel, and was burning her last casks, bulkheads, &c. &c. 
when she arrived. She could hardly have kept up her steam 
for another day.) 

The intelligence is diffuse and varied, and in the present 
state of our Markets, could not have been otherwise than in- 
teresting. Itis regarded as on the whole favorable to Grain- 
holders, and all descriptions of Flour rallied from 124 to 25 
cents immediately. The weather in England had been mode- 
rately favorable to the securing of the Harvest, but the yield 
was still thought likely if not certain to prove below an ave- 
rage. The accounts from the Continent were of a similar te- 
nor. The price had risen so high that all the Foreign Wheat 
in Bond in the English Custom-Houses had become subject 
to entry, under the British Corn Laws, at one shilling per 
quarter of eight bushels, at which the whole stock in bond 
(about eight million bushels) was passed the next day after 
the rise of price had reduced the duty to the minimum, but 
no reduction of price had followed, as was anticipated. On 
the contrary, holders were very firm, and a trifling advance 
had been realized. Such appear to be all the material facts. 
We forbear speculations. 

Cotton continued to be kept up in the face of a heavy im- 
port and slackened demand, by the strength of the Bank 
Agencies and Capitalists whose interests were involved in 
supporting it. Much surprise was expressed at this, by those 
who seem to forget that Mr. Jaudon was not sent to England 
for nothing. It was reported that a heavy stock had accu- 
mulated in India, during the prevalence of low prices, which 
would soon be brought to bear upon the Market and depress it. 

American Stocks are rather too abundant on the London 
Exchange; but, being in good hands, they are not pressed at 
a sacrifice. There are, however, more sellers than buyers. 
U. S. Bank shares £25, or at $4,80 to the pound $120. 

There is no important political news in England. The 
Radicals in earnest are holding public meetings to demand 
Universal Suffrage, Vote by Ballot, and Annual Parliaments. 
They had a large one in Manchester but a small turn-out in 
London. The Whig Radicals say that these proceedings in- 
jure the cause of real, practical reform. Much anxiety is felt 
to hear how Lord Durham will take the rebuffs he has receiv- 
ed from his Ministerial friends in both Houses of Parliament, 
and it seems the prevailing wish that he might not throw up 
his Government, as he hasdone. The French blockade of the 
Mexican ports is discussed with much animation. The steam- 
ship enterprise still excites much interest. King Leopold ot 
Belgium is on a visit to his niece Queen Victoria; and the 
Tories apprehend that he is engaged in providing her with a 
Whig husband. The Queen-Dowager, (widow of William 
IV.) professes not to intermeddle with politics, avoids public 
observation, and is meditating a sojourn at Lisbon the coming 
winter, for the benefit of her health. 

Froxy France.—The Paris papers are principally occupied 
with speculations and controversies that would be of no inter- 
est to our readers. The affuirs of Louis Bonaparte, the Bel- 
gic question, and the South American quarrels, form the prin- 
cipal of their controversial matter, but in neither are there any 
new facts stated. 

The French expedition against Mexico is a subject which 
daily, more or less, occupies the Paris press.—The sailing of 
ships is mentioned in the following telegraphic despatch pub- 
lished in the Moniteur:— 

“ The Yulcan and Cyclops bomb-vessels, and the Zebra brig 
of war, sailed from Toulon on the 11th September for the 
Gulf of Mexico. ‘They will be accompanied upon their de- 
parture from the Straits by the Cocyle steamer.” 

The Toulonnias of the 9th September states that each of 
those bomb-vessels carried out 500 shells. The same paper 
announces that a transport vessel arrived in that port on the 
29th u!t., at which date there were in those roads the Jena, 
the Senati Petri, and the Trident, French ships of the line. 

On the question raised between France and Switzerland, 


there is much in these journals to show that the in¢tructions | 


of the cantons to their representatives in the Diet will be hos- 
tile to the demand of France. There is, however, in the Jour- 
nal des Debats amarticle dated Turin, which states that Prince 
Metternich had, in an interview with the Swiss deputation at 
Milan, declared that Switzerland could expect no sympathy 
from the Great Powers who had guaranteed the federal com- 
pact. The same article repeats that Louis Bor aparte had 
positively applied to the Emperor Nicholas, through his cousin, 


the son of Jerome Bo , for an interview, and that it 
had been refused by the Autocrat—a fact which the silence of 
Louis Bonaparte and his friends would seem to confirm. 

The Commission appoiuted to examine into the defects of 
the French navy has come, first of all, to the conclusion that 
the conscription applied to the maritime departments, is not 
sufficient to recruit the navy. By the conscription a young 
man is only taken at twenty to become a sailor, and he quits 
his ship in six years, just as he becomes a good seaman. To 
organize schools, give premium to parents, and devise every 
means for engaging the French to enter the naval service, 
when boys, is one grand recommendation of the commission. 
Another is to augment, by one-fifth, the pay, after the legal 
term of service be expired. {Morning Chronicle. 


From Spain.—The Ministry is changed, aud constituted as 
follows: The Duke de Frias, President of the Council; M. 
Ruiz de la Vega, Senator, Minister of Justice; Marquis de 
Montevirgeu, Deputy, Finance Minister, par interim; Mar- 
quis de Valgarnera, Senator, Minister of the Interior, par in- 
terim; General Aldarria, par interim Minister of War and 
Marine. 

The Madrid papers and letters of the 8th, state that the 
new Ministers were sworn in on the preceding night, and that 
on the morning of the 8th, they entered on their functions. It 
was believed that the convocation of the chambers and the 
means of supporting the army were the objects discussed, and 
that it was resolved that the session of the chambers be open- 
ed on the 30th of next month (October.) 

Madrid papers and journals are to the 10th Sept. They 
state that the address of the Ayuntamiento of Madrid was 
presented to the Queen Regent on the night of the 9th Sept., 
referring to the state of the country and pointing out means 
by which, in their opinion, it might be in some degree im- 
proved. The Queen Regent, in a few words, replied to the 
address, which she placed in the hands of the Duke de Frias, 
who was present. 

The negotiation with the house of Rothschilds, Brothers, was 
not yet concluded. 

Despatches from General Latre state that the Army of the 
Centre was animated by the best spirit, but the troops were 
in want of clothing, shoes, &c. 

Austrian Itaty.—The Emperor Ferdinand I. was crown- 
ed Sept 6th, in the Duorno of Milan, as King of the Lombar- 
do-Venetian States. The scene was almost as brilliant as the 
Coronation of Queen Victoria, and as we gave our readers 
that, we will spare them another description. 

An act of amnesty has been granted to the political emi- 
grants and offenders of every cluss belonging to the Lombar- 
do-Venetian kingdom by the Emperor of Austria. Among the 
persons who will thus find themselves restored to their native 
country are the following :—Count Gonfalonicri; General | 
Zucchi, who was confined at Grataz for taking part in the 
revolution in Italy in 1888 ; General Demeester, who has been 
an exile seventeen years, for having participated in the Pied- 
moneese revolution of 1811; Prince Belmojoso, a member of | 
one of the first families in Italy, who. was obliged to fly his | 
country in 1831; the Marquis Pallagicine; Colonels Moretti, 
Borsieri, Zoressi, and many others, who were for a long time 
confined at Spielberg; Counts Porro, Arconavl, Arrivabene, 
Ciani, and the diterati Ugoni, Stationi, and Josall, who emi- 
grated in 1231; The Marquis Visconti, Counts Malloni, Arese, 
Rosales, Vismara, Bellerio, Dembowski, and Marliami; the 
advocates Ferrari and Prineti; together with many others 
who emigrated in 1831, and who are all distinguished for their 
personal merits and social position. 

From Smyrxa.—The Smyrna Gazette, of the 25th August, 
announces the arrival in that city of Redschid Pasha and Ta- 
hir Pasha. 

The birthday of the Sultan was celebrated at Smyrna on 
the 24th August, witha pomp unknown up to that time. The 
presence of the Turkish fleet, and of three Pashas, imparted 
to it an additional degree of importance. Nothing in the an- 
nals of Smyrna had hitherto been comparable to it. On the 
preceding night the city and the shipping in the port were il- 
luminated. The fleet, and the foreign vessels in the harbor, 
at day-break appeared decorated with flags. The usual sa- 
lutes and other demonstrations of joy followed. Their excel- 
lencies the Captain Pasha, Redschid Pasha, accompanied by 
Dede Aga, (Governor of Smyrna,) proceeded at noon to the 
grand mosque, with much pomp and ceremony, when prayers 
were offered up for the health of the Sultan. 


ITEMS. 
The London papers announce the death of Mrs. Charles 
Kemble. 
Mr. O’Connell has commenced publishing a new series of 
agitating le’ ters to the people of Ireland. 
The London and Birmingham rail-way is finally completed. 
The distance was run in 4 hours and a quarter. 
There was to be a great radical meeting in London on the 
17th. The Herald says it was a complete failure, the number 
resent being only five or six thousand, instead of the two 
undred thousand calculated upon. 
The steamer Forfairshire, from Hull for Dundee, was lost 
in a gale, on the Ferne Islands; all the passengers, twenty- 
five in number, perished, save one, and the captain and ten of 
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The Hollando Belgic question appears to remain in staty 


quo. 

Letters from Egypt say, that the long warfure between 
Pacha and the rebellious Druses in Syria has been meme 
by arrangement, the Druses submitting and giving hos 
They state, also, that the Pacha has consented to pay the ap. 
rears of tribute to the Sultan. 

Lonpon, Sept. 14.—All the detachments for regiments in 
Canada have embarked on board the Athol troop ship ; those 
intended for corps in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are to 
be conveyed out by the Eagle, transport, which is at present 
fittisee up for the purpose. 

The King of Belgium was still in London, Sept. 18th. On 
that day he was present with Queen Victoria at a grand re. 
view at Windsor. 

The annual export of Sherry from Spain, according to 
Custom house returns, is 28,627 butts, each butt containing 
600 bottles; but as this is less than the amount profes: 
imported into England alone, it follows that some other arti. 
cle must be substituted for sherry by the wine merchants, I 
would, indeed, be curious to know how much of the sherry for 
which 6s. a bottle is charged, was ever imperted from Spain, 

It is rumored that the husband of the late distinguished 
singer, Madame Malibran, is about to be united to her sister 
Mdlle. Garcia, whose vocal powers bid fair to rival those a 
the late lamented favorite. 

Letters in some of the French papers say that the Swiss 
cantons are making military preparations to resist the demand 
of France for the expulsion of Louis Bonaparte—or rather, 
the consequences of refusal. 

The Swiss Diet has pestponed to the Ist of October the 
consideration of the final demand for the expulsion ef Louis 
Bonaparte. 

Rathbun’s Trial.—The trial of Benjamin Rathbun com 
menced at Batavia on the 26th ult. No new evidence has 
yet been brought forward, except that of Rathbun Allen, 
whose testimony we give below from the Buffalo Com. 
mercial Advertiser. The defence is the same as that set 
up before, viz: that Lyman Rathbun, being the financial 
agent of his brother, prepared all the papers to be nego. 
tiated, and that the forgeries were not known to the de 
faulter. It was expected that the trial would close on 
Saturday last. 

Allen testified that he was 24 years old last July; isa 
nephew to B. Rathbun; lived with him from 1832 until 
Aug. 1836; at first was a clerk in defendant's dry goods 
store, and subsequently, say for two years, was ongaged in 
defendant’s money matters; was in New-York in April, 
1836; defendant was there also; defendant conversed with 
witness about notes to be sent to Mr. Evans; does not 
recollect the precise conversation, all of which was held in 
the Franklin House indefendant’sroom; defendantshowed 
witness some notes which he, the defendant, was about to 
send to Mr. Evans as collateral security ; defendant had 
several notes which he showed witness at the time ; there 
were three or four sets; one set was to be used at the 
Trust Company to renew a set which was there ; defend- 
ant showed witness a set which was done up separate from 
the others. [Here the three forged notes which defend 
ant sent to Mr. Evans were shown witness, who examined 
them and said, ] these notes look like the ones shown wit- 
ness that evening by the defendant: the notes were to be 
sent to Mr. Evans, to be exchanged for Mr. Evans’s note, 
as Mr, E.’s paper could be better used than that which he 
was about tosend ; defendant took eight or twelve pieces of 
paper from his trunk, of the usual size of notes, and de- 
sired witness to write on them the name of David E. Evans; 
defendant said that after he should receive Mr. Evans's 
notes, he should try to use them, viz: the ones to which 
the witness was then signing the name of David E. Evans; 
witness was desired by defendant to write Mr. Evans's 
name before he left. [Here witness was shown a note 
filled up and endorsed by B. Rathbun, and signed by Da- 
vid E. Evans.] Witness thinks ¢hat note was one of those 
signed by him that night; the notes for the Trust Com- 
pany were genzinc, and the endorsements were genuine}; 
defendant said, “ The others, if used, must be used very 
carefully.” Has at no other time signed Mr. Evans's name 
at the request of the defendant. 

Latcr.—A correspondent of the Albany Argus, under 
date of Batavia, Oct. 3, says:— ‘The trial of Benjamin 
Rathbun, which commenced on Wednesday last, ter 
minated this morning in a verdict of GUILTY. 

“ Application was then made by the prisoner’s counsel, 
for a suspension of sentence, which was refused, and the 
Court sentenced him to five years imprisonment in the 
state prison.” 

Troops moving Eastward—The Bangor Whig of Friday 


says that the ship John W. Cater arrived there on Thursday 
from New York, having on board three companies of United 








States Artillery, and officers, destined for the Houlton station. — 


The ship will remain to receive and transport two compawies © 
of Infantry, now at Houlton, to Florida. ‘ 
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NEW-YORK. 
~ TO OUR READERS. 
The Senior Editor of Tho New-Yorker has great pleasure in ap- 
his patrons that, in fulfilment of the promise given at the 
opening of the present Quarto Volume, Park Benjamin, Esq, will 
be associated with himself in the Editorial conduct of this 
poper, and will take a more special cognizance of the department of 
Reviews, Literary Intelligence, &c. leaving Political and other Intel- 
ligence in the hands of the writer; while the general conduct of the 
work will command the untiring attention of both. The literary la- 
bors of Mr. Benjamin, as Editor successively of the New-England and 
the American Monthly Magazines, &c. and his intercourse with the 
readers of The New-Yorker during the temporary absence of the wri- 
ter last winter, render further remarks unnecessary. An introduction 
is only needed where the parties are unknown to each other. 
Dr. Eldridge retires from the concern to devote himself to profes- 
sional pursuits ; and Mr. Paige also relinquishes the publisher’s de- 
partment of the paper. His will be din our next. 


The undersigned, in consequence of other engagements, which will 
take him from the city, has disposed of his interest in the New-YorkeR, 
and his connection with that establishment ceases from this date. In 
parting, he bespeaks for the paper a continuance of that liberal sup- 
port which its patrons and his friends have heretofore bestowed, and 
to which the ability it has recently enlisted will still more richly en- 
title it. W. M. ELDRIDGE, 
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History of Literature —A History of English Literature, by the 
elder D’lsraeli, is announced as in press in London, From the long 
silence of this author we may conclude that he has been assiduously 
devoting himself to this work, and that on it he means to base his 
claim to be ranked, after death, among the classics of our language. 
The title, and the vast range of topics which it suggests, are very im- 
posing. Public expectation will be highly raised, and the work must 
be one of surpassing interest not to disappointit. Mr. D’Israeli’s con- 
tributions to English literature have been most valuable. His ‘ Curi- 
osities’ alone were sufficient to advance him to the foremost rank of 
modern authors. His admirable book on ‘ The Literary Character’ 
must be familiar to all students. It is full of wisdom, and is an excel- 
lent model of acorrect style. The flashing and brilliant reputation 
of his son has thrown his steady and great excellence into the shade; 
and now, when the name of D’Israeli is mentioned, we think only of 
the eccentric author of Vivian Grey. We question whether half the 
vast reading public in this country know that there is more than one 
D'Israeli in existence. Hie History of Literature will, however, awa- 
ken universal attention to the author, who could have the fortitude 
to undertake and the courage to announce such a performance. Feel- 
ing, as we do, the greatest confidence in his ability to execute the task 
with zeal, knowledge and fidelity, we are almost afraid to indulge the 
hope that the work will supply that desideratum, which has been so 
long felt, for a compendious history of English Literature. We wait 


ferent habits of thoughts at different seasons, rather than tuose of many 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC,. 


minds with similar habits of thought. ‘The standard of criticism adop- 
ted by the Review is a very lofty one. All of the country except New 
England appears to be a great literary Nazareth, out of which no good 
can come. Works of New England writers are lauded vehemently, 
tne intrinsic merits of which would not, if they were published out of 
Boston, elicit a word of commendation from the Keview. Its range of 
criticism seems to comprise oaly works of authors whose reputation is 
country-wide, and the glorious “little great,” who expatiate in the 
happiness of a Boston and Cambridge renown 

While under the charge of Mr. Alexander Everett, the Review sel- 
dom condescended to notice original American works. In the present 
number, the texts of every paper are native productions. This is e 
manifest and important improvement. The last article, comprehend- 
ing Critical Notices, is valuable and remarkably well made up. There 
is a tich morceau of criticism upon Mr. Funnymore Cooper’s Home- 
ward Bound—which we shall be happy to present to our readers next 
week. At present we must stay their appetites with this tit-bit of de- 
licious comment upon that world-renowned though very thin octavo, 
“The Deserted Bride and other Poems (!) by George P. Morris.”— 
We beg leave preliminarily to correct the Reviewer in his application 
of titles. It is General and not “ Colonel” Morris; though, under the 
latter soubriquet he is undoubtedly best known, because he was so 
called when, according to the novel and startling information imparted 
by a quizzical writer in the Southern Literary Messenger, “ he distin- 
tinguished himself in queiling the formidable riots of 1834" (!!) The 
parenthetical interpolations and italics are our own: 

“The poem of Colonel (id est General) Morris have enjoyed so wide 
a newspaper celebrity, that it would be affectation in us to pretend to 
introduce them to our readers. Many of them, moreover, have been 
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literary friend, in whose statements, as he was an eye-witness of what 
he so vividly describes, all confidence may be reposed. This gentle- 
man has already given to the American public a pleasing and popular 
work on Italy; and, as he bas but recently returned from many 
months’ residence in that land which has ‘ the fatal gift of beauty,’ we 
trust that he will use the materials which he has collected in preparing 
another book. He has enly to equal his former productions in merit 
to win a wide popularity and eminent success, 





La Verite—The title of a little French paper which is to be issued 
‘tous les jours excepte le di he,’ by M Grandjean et Be- 
thune, Editeurs. It is intended for the French inhabitants of this 
Babel of the nations, but may be read by any body, doubtless, that 
can read French. It should be ; for it is a spirited, truth-telling (as its 
name purports) journal, and replete with entertaining matter, both 
original and selected, besides certain petites afiches de la verite— 
small appendages of the truth—which will be found quite interesting 
to those who care for the outside no less than for the inside of the 
head. People who will stop at No. 1 Barclay-st. will understand the 
reason of this last remark, before seeing La Verite’s veritable self. 








The Southern Literary Messenger for the current month opens 
with Judge Harper’s remarkable ‘Memoir on Slavery,’ read before 
the South Carolina Society for the Advancement of Learning. It is a 
paper of great length, and of striking originality and ability; and, 
while it forms a most powerful defence of the institutions of the 
South, it will find few prepared to go the length of its propositions at 
the North. Whatever may be the fidelity of its delineation of Slave- 
ry, its ideas of Free Labor, and of its incompatibility with mental 
culture and social refinement, will not be relished at all at the North; 
and, indeed, the whole d is calculated, if disseminated among 








united to Mr. Russell’s music, and said and sung in the saloons of the 
fashionable world. Their author has now collected them in a volume, 
which, for elegant type and luxurious paper, is surpassed by no book | 
hitherto issued from the American press. We intended to invite him | 
(we perceive the Mayor and Aldermen are invited to attend a review 
of his brigade, not of his poems) to speak for himself in our columns 
(pages?) in the “ Lines for Music,” but we find ourselves too soon at 
the end of our sheet.” (Short and sweet!) 








The Knickerbocker for October—A pleasing feature in this Maga- 
zine is the number atid variety of its papers. Though not particular- 
ly brilliant, they are not particularly dull; and we have read worse 
matter in certain Engl's: periodicals, than the poorest of them. We 
cannot very warmly recommend the poetry ; for, with the exception of 
Mr. Simms’s fine stanzas, it all reads as if it were written to order. 
The entertaining tale of “ The Kushow Property” is concluded in this 
number. We shall give it to our readers next week. “ Random Pas- 
sages from the Private Journal and Correspondence of the late Mrs- 
Sophia Manning Phillips” are continued. They are sprightly and 


our laboring classes, to make more Abolitionists than any Anti-Slavery 
| sermon. We do not understand, however, that the Carolina idea of 

Slavery as essential to the perfection of the social system and to the 
| existence of refinement and high civilization is the one generally re- 
ceived at the South; we are sure it was nota few years ago. But 
here the common opinion that Slavery is in the abstract an evil is 
boldly and vigorously disputed, and, on the contrary, it is maintained 
that it is one of the necessary and wholesome ingredients of well-or- 
| dered society, and in essence indispensable to intellectual improve- 
ment. We think the writer would have shown more discretion by 
covering less ground, but he would hardly have made so interesting 
an essay as he now has. 

‘Odds and Ends, by Oliver Oldschool,’ is the next paper in the 
Messenger, showing, in a tone of quiet deference not devoid of hu- 
mor, the superiority of some old fashions and t over the new 
which have supplanted them. It is not too old-fashioned to be very 
nearly right. 

‘Letter from Malta,’ to the Editor. embodies some curious historical 
reminiscences. ‘The hand of St. Paul,’ traditionally preserved at 
Malta, furnishes the text. 








agreeable, and precisely the sort of article which gives zest to a month- 
ly magazi.e. Mrs. Phillips should, however, have confined her racy | 





for its appearance with anxious impatience. It will undoubtedly be 
published in this country with the usual celerity, if it should not prove 
what the publishers are pl d to distinguish by the appellation of 
‘a heavy book’—that is, one which extends beyond two volumes octa- 
vo. If it should, we shall have to wait until one of the two large 
houses (who seem to consider that they have an indefeasible title to 
every saleable English production) chooses to print aud publish it in 
astyle compatible with American taste. We would suggest to any 
enterprising publisher the feasibility of making a copy-right book of 
it by employing some petent person to prepare an t of the 








pen to the regions of prose. The hop, skip and jump style will never | 
do for poetry. 

We are sorry to see that the Editor has suffered Mr. James Fenni- | 
more Cooper to occupy so many of this month's pages in vilifying the 
memory of Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Clark must be aware that the pub- 
lic supposes that an Editor always endorses the opiniop of any writer, 
to whom he assigns a place in a department allotted for the expression 
of critical opiniens. The notice of his first intention to place the ob- 





progress of literature in our own country, which may be appended to 
the work by way of tail, as boys tie papers to the end of a kite so as 
to make it rise surely and fly steadily. 


“ Human Physiology, for the use of Common Schools; by Charles 
A. Lee, M. D.”—It is an old objection frequently urged against text 
books on most scientific subjects, that they are treated in a manner 
unintelligible to the general reader. Much heavier is this objection 
when the work is intended for children. No such opposition, how- 
ever, can be made to this work, than which we never recollect to have 
seen a better for its proposed object. The plan is clear and well ar- 
ranged, the divisions of the subject methodical and scientific, and the 
style simple and familiar. It is in this last particular we think the 
author has been uncommonly successful. He has hit toa nicety the 
Proper medium between childishness and an unnecessary display of 
learning; and any child of twelve years of age, who cannot master 
this volume by dint of study, must be allowed extremely deficient. 
Great compression has been employed so as to confine the volume 
within certain limits. This in itself demandcd great skill, and has 
been executed with correspondent success. The work is calculated 
to be extremely useful, and ought to be very popular. It should find 
& place in every school and academy. It may also be read with great 
profit by many beyond the age of childhood. We hear the author has 
an intention of writing similar though more enlarged works on anato- 
my and comparative anatomy. Such books are much wanted. We 
Will, from the specimen before us, promise to do—what we rarely 
care to commit ourselves in saying—viz: we promise to read his next 
work, (Pp, 224. 18mo. American Common School Union.) 





The North American Review for October.—This Review has reached 
its one hundred and first number. It is edited by the Rev. Dr. Palfrey, 
Dean of the Faculty at the Divinity School in Harvard University, 
Cambridge. and published by Otis, Broaders & Co. in Boston. It has 
always maintained a higher literary than critical reputation. Its pa- 
Pers are always well written, but are characterized rather by a schol- 


arly tone and finished style, than by force of talent or brilliancy of 
language. 


They seem to be the emanations of one mind with dif- 


jectionable article among the “Original Papers” will hardly operate 
cs adisclaimer of its sentiments; and if it were so intended, would pro- 
bably not be so understood by one reader in twenty. ‘The Knicker- 
bocker is therefore before the public as the organ of abuse, heaped 
upon the character of Sir Walter Scott by his personal enemy. We | 
have no space here to go into an investigation of Mr. Cooper’s preju- 
diced, low-minded and contemptible attempt to revenge himself for 
the article in the London Quarterly, which scarified him to the bone; 
but, as lovers of truth, we consider it our duty to reserve the whole 
matter for an extended dissertation, 








Blake's Biographical Dictionary.—This is a large octavo volume of 
one thousand and sixty pages. It was published two years since ; but 
in consequence of the death of the publisher, only two or three hun- 
dred copies were circulated. It is a valuable compilation of notices 
made by Rev. Dr. J. L. Blake, the author of the Family Cyclopedia 
of Useful Knowledge, and various other approved works on Education 
and General Literature. Tho work comprises a summary account of 
the most distinguished persons of all ages, nations and professions, in- 
cluding more than one thousand articles of American Biography.— 
These latter articles are to be increased in number in the proposed 
edition, and its value therefore much enhanced. Dr. Blake acknow- 
ledges, in his preface tothe first edition, the receipt of effective aid from 
the best sources, and we have no doubt but that he has availed himself 
still further, in the present, of all the authentic information within his 
reach. Many important corrections and improvements are to be made, 
and we can vouch for the care and fidelity with which the work will 
be carried through the press. We have not enjoyed the opportunity 
of perusing many of the bibliographical sketches, but from the few we 
have looked at, we should judge them to be prepared in a tasteful and 
interesting manner. The most important feature, however, in such a 
standard work, is its correctness, and the respectable name of the au- 
thor affords the surest guarantee of that. The volume is to be pub- 
lished by the compiler’s son, Mr. A. V. Blake, at 38 Gold street. 








The Cholera in Sicily—We beg the particular attention of our 
readers to the admirably-written article in to-day’s New-Yorker on 
this subject. It is from the pen of an intelligent and accomplished 





‘Banco, the Tenant of the Spring,’ forms another addition to our 
already enormoas ‘ National stock of bad Poetry,’—if all verse is to 
be considered poetry. Half a dozen of iocrity or folly in 
the way of rhyme may be endured ; but three pages are no joke. Ed- 
| stors should exorcise, and in default of that, critics must censure such 
perpetrations. Extravagant improbabiiity and weak mediocrity in the 
shape of a metrical r form e dingly dull r The 
fw snatches of verse otherwise interspersed among the able prose 
papers of the Messenger are better than this, in the respect that they 
| are much shorter; but ‘ The Mourner Comforted,’ by Mrs, Sigourney, 
| are the only lines that add any thing to the value of the work. 

*The Copy-Book, No. IV.’ by our own time correspondent, 
*C. C.’ briefly embodies astriking picture of Virginia life and manners. 

‘Washington and the Revolutionary Army’ have become the theme 
of a discussion between two correspondents, one of whom denies the 
| alleged tender of a crown to the Fzther of his Country by the Army 
| at Newburgh on the termination of the struggle. ‘The Biographer of 
Judge Chase,’ in the present , Shows ively that such an 
offer was made, and indignantly rejected. Still, we cannot consider 
the honor of the Army compromised, as the act was probably one in 
which a few persons only were implicated. Whatever may have 
been the momentary impulse of individuals, smarting under a deep 
and just sense of National ingratitude and injustice, the Revolution- 
ary Army had given too strong and enduring proofs of their devotion 
to Liberty to be distrusted now. 

‘Notes on the Western States’—Judge Hall’s excellent work-—is 
next reviewed with judg taud appr That book should 
\| be more widely disseminated at the North than it has been. 
|| * Biographical Sketches of Living American Poets and Novelists, No. 
V.’ concludes the Messenger before us. The opening is considerably 
tall, viz: 

“It is the lot of the American poet to be cradled in the yay the 
| sublimest scenery on the globe. From infancy to manhood, his path 
| is beside illimitable lakes and majestic rivers, whose shores are gran- 
| ite mountains; and he hunts his game along hillsides whose summits 
| are resting-places for the thunder-cloud. If all that is grand and mag- 
| nificent, or soft and beautiful in nature, has power to expand the hu- 
| man heart, enlarge the intellect, strengthen the imagination, refine 
| and spiritualize the fancy, and fire the whole man with the loftiest 

and purest poetical images—if the contemplation of the poetry of the 
universe will make poetry to spring up in the heart, then should 


es be the Eden of poetry, and her poets princes in the empire 
of song.” 


To what, think you, reader, is this the introduction? The works of 
Bryant ?—Halleck '—Percival? Not they, i’ faith; but the Poems of 
our esteemed cotemporary, Gen. Geo. P. Morris, of the Mirror! Isn't 
that capital? The biography, or rather the review, proceeds in the 
same vein to hoist our Editorial friend, a-la~mode the inthronization 
of little Queen Victoria, into one of the very highest and coziest 
niches in the front portico of the Temple of Fame, commanding an un- 
limited prospect of future glory in some ‘more elaborate’ achieve 
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ment. Gen. M. must smile one of his pleasantest smiles to find him- 
self thus apotheosized, and let the world wag on as it will. However, 
the reviewer has done his work with heartiness and not without dis- 
cretion ; though what he means by saying Gen. M. “is not a poet of 
Nature, but the heart,” might not be palpable to all. The probable 
drift is, that he is more successful in portraying the emotions of the 
heart than the phases of nature, which is very likely. But we must 
_ 2. W. White, Richmond, Ve.) 

j of the American Institute-The Eleventh Annual 
Fair ofthe American Institute will open at Niblo’s Gardenon 
Monday next, and continue to invite the attention of the pub- 
lic through the whole of next week. We hope our country as 
well as city friends, especially the producers of wealth, of 
whatever vocation, have already resolved to attend. The 
farmer, the mechanic, the mantfacturer, the artist, with all 
who rejoice in the advancement of our common country in 
the arts of civilization and the supply of human comforts will 
find much here assembled to excite and gratify his interest. 
We are assured that the preparations already made guarantee 
an increased attraction over that of any Fair ever hela inthis 
country. The farmers will find all the new and improved im- 
plements of agriculture, with specimens of what has already 
been accomplished in the domestic production of Silk, and 
other future American staples which are now but little known; 
while the display of ingenious inventions, improved machine 
ry, and the choice products of American skill and industry, 
will be one of surpassing variety and richness. New-York 
has rarely presented any exhibition which should so strongly 
attract or would so certainly repay a visit as her Fairs; and 
we hope this will be attended by thousands who have not 
hitherto been present. They will be bounteously repaid for 
the trouble. 














Neglects and Abuses.—The condition of many strects in 
our city affords a glaring illustration of the truth of the saying 
that “‘ what is every body’s business is nobody’s business.” 
Whose business is it to complain of the disgraceful and dan- 
gerous neglect by the city officers of the principal thorough- 
fares? These are in many parts of the town so outrageously 
dilapidated, as to make it a risk of life for any vehicle less 
strong than an omnibus to be driven through the holes and 
over the ridges of the ruined pavements. Barclay street, for 
instance, is alrnost impassable and has been so for a year past. 
We could designate other principal streets equally neglected, 
and if we were to go up town and into the smaller thorough- 
fares, would show miniature rocky mountains of paving stones, 
(in Crosby street, for instance) whch it would require the 
fortitude of Lewis and Clark or Captain Bonneville himself 
to traverse in a vehicle not construcied for the purpose. This 
neglect of the streets is wretched economy. Citizens had bet- 
ter be taxed twice as much as they are and not run a chance 
of having their limbs and necks broken any time they ride or 
drive through the streets, Every owner of a wagon, gig or 
coach could richly afford to pay from five to twenty dollars a 
year as a highway tax, if the streets were only kept in such a 
state as to make it unnecessary to have a wheelwright at every 
corner. 








The Christian General Book Association held its session 
in the First Christian Chapel during the weck past, at which 
Elder Isaac N. Walter of this city presided. The object of 
ihis convention was the regulating their Book concern. The 
Christian denomination numbers about 1,300 regularly or- 
dained Ministers and about 300,000 communicants in the 
United States. 


A Shocking Murder of a wife by her husband took place 
in Rutland, Vt. on the morning of the 6th inst. Their name 
was Daman. They were both wretches of the lowest class. 
The circumstances are too revolting for detail. The man cut 
his own throat immediately on committing the murder, but 
did not succeed in ending his life. 








Broadway Baths.—These Baths are kept by Leonard & 
Archer at 600 Broadway, and very nice and comfortable re- 
eptacles they are in which a man may perform his lavations. 
cleanliness be a virtue, then is it a virtue to bathe fre- 
quently ; and if to bathe frequently be a virtue, then is it a 
virtue to frequent the Broadway Baths. Very obliging are 
the attendants, very transparent the water, very clean the 
towels. We like every thing but the soap, and that is as yel- 
low as jealousy or the jaundice: yet both are curable, and 
~ so may be the saponaceous compound. Here are various 
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kinds and descriptions of baths—id est, you may make them 
such. There is your cold bath for your choleric gentleman ; 
your tepid bath for your easy gentleman, and your hot bath for 
your phlegmatic gentleman. Then there is yout vapor bath 
for your fickle gentleman—it is an excellent remedy for inde- 
cision of character, for it produceth a determinationalbeit 
of blood to the head. We commend these Baths. We are 
rather fastidious in such matters, and may be relied upon.— 
We hold the medical faculty in great esteem, and would not 
willingly ruin one respectable Esculapius ; but if people were 
to frequent bathing-houses more and drinking-houses less, 
many a Doctor would take down his sign and addict himself 
to some employment less dependent on the filthinesses of the 
community. it 


Appointments by the President.—P. S. Loughborough to 
be Attorney of the United States for the District of Kentucky. 
William J. Davis to be Marshal of the United States for 
the District of Georgia. 

Consuls.—John G. Feugel, fur Leipsic, in Saxony. 
Frederick Bousquet, for Cette, in France. 

Nathan Hayley, for Nantes, in France. 

Richard J. Oftley, for Mayaguez, Island of Porto Rico. 
Stephen Powers, for Basle, in Switzerland. 

Young J. Porter, for Brazoria, in Texas. 

Thomas W. Robeson, for Santa Martha, in the Republic of 
New Grenada. 

Felix H. Sudu, for the Island of Guadaloupe. 

James R. Clendon, for the Bay of Islands, in New Zealand. 
Philemon S. Parker, for Bombay, in India. 


Land Slide in Vicksburgh.—The Natchez Free Trader of 
the 25th instant describes the beginning of an avalanche or! 
sinking of the earth on the margin of the landing at Vicks-| 
burgh, which threatens serious damage to the front street of 
that city. Deep rents in the earth parallel to the river were 
found to have been made as high up as Washington street, 
nearly opposite to the site of the late Pinckard Hotel, com- 
mencing near the bottom of Main street, and running south- 
wardly as far as the railway. 

The large warehouse owned by Messrs. Corfrew & Watts, 
at the upper part of the levee, near the bottom of Main street, 
began to give way, and in the course of a day or two became 
a ruin, allowing time for the occupants to remove goods, &c. 
This house was once owned by Judge Lane, and rented for 
$12,000 per annum; at the present time it rented for about 
$8,000 to several occupants, whose business and goods must 
of necessity be much injured by such a speedy removal. Sev- 
eral other houses are swerving from their perpendicular. The 
beautiful new house, commenced by McDowell, nearly oppo- 
site the late Pinckard House, has been badly cracked by the 
sinking of the foundation. 

The first movement of the citizens of the flourishing city of 
Vicksburgh should be to procure a practical geologist to ascer- 
tain the true state of the case—both the danger threatened, as 
well as the injury already done. 

















city has had the kindness to communicate to us the following 

letter from Vera Cruz, received yesterday by way of Havana. 

It leaves no doubt that the end of the drama is near at hand. 
Vera Cruz, 27th Augist. 

We are unable to tell how the present crisis will end. Dif- 
ferent rumors are constantly circulating respecting the state 
of affairs. We think, however, that the arrival of the rein- 
forcemients will soon resolve the question. Preparations are 
making in this city. Parapets have been erected on the prin- 
cipal edifices and houses in the vicinity of the harbor. The 
troops which had been stationed on the route between Jalapa 
and Vera Cruz have been ordered to repair to this city. There 
are almost daily departures: nearly all the principal families 
have left, the city and the middle classes are following their 
example. They are beginning to talk about sending us (the 
French) into the interior. ‘The commandant, we are inform 
ed, has received orders to this effect, and will doubtless exe- 
cute them at the first appearance of the new reinforcements. 

Several more brigs have arrived. A frigate, the Astrea, 
from Martinique, returned thither some days ago. 

The naval reinforcements are expected towards the end of 
September. 

The Administration and the Congress ascribe to each other 
the fault of bringing on the present state of affairs. In the 
meantime, the newspapers continue their ungencrous articles 
against the French. 





All the archives and the plate of the churches have been 
sent to Jalapa. [New Orleans, Sept. 29. 


Caution —Three persons living in Glenham, Duchess Co, 
and working in the factory, were poisoned on Tuesday last, 
by eating toad-stool for mushroons, the father, mother, and 
daughter, they were all dead in a few hours after eating them, 
and were buried yesterday. [Newburgh Telegraph. 

The Common School Almanac.—The American Common 
School Society in this city have published an Almanac for 














1839, with the above title, embracing —— * a 


Se A ne, 

Precavtion.—In the ‘Memoirs of Queen Hortense by 
Mademoiselle Cochelet, a very characteristic anecdote iow 
lated of a Frenchman—a Parisian mechanic. In the troub. 
lous times just before the capture of Paris by the allies, 
the Grand Duke Constantine had given out to his troops that 
he would warm them in the ashes of Paris, there was 8 great 
desire on the part of the Parisians to concetl their 
from the expected plunderers. One mechanic, who wag ‘ 
clock-maker, caused a little isolated closet to be bricked 
into which he placed, among other valuables, several clocks of 
most exquisite workmanship: But in his haste he forgoty 
stop the clocks, and for a week after, they regularly struc 
the hours all together, creating such a ding-dong as wouj 
have led the plunderers at once (had there been any) to the 
hidden treasures, and rendering them far more unstfe th 
they would have been in any Parisian ware‘room. 





Pyramip or Cxeors.—This monument of pride, 
or superstitionwho knows which ?—was building while Abr 
ham was in Egypt; Joseph and his brethren must have see, 
the sun set behind it every day they sojourned in Egypt; it 
must have been the last object Moses and the departing I, 
raelites lost sight of as they quitted the land of bondage; 
thagoras, Herodotus, Alexander; the Caliphs—it has been 
goal of nations! Lost nations have pilgrimized to its f 
and looked up, as their common ancestors did before them, ig 
awe and humility ; and now, two strangers from the ‘ ultimg 
Thule’ of the ancients, Britain, severed from the whole world 
by a watery line which they considered it impious to trany 
gress, stand here on the summit, and, looking rotnd, séeg 
desert where once stood the ‘cloud-capt towers, the 
palaces.’ The temples and tombs of Memphis aroze in their 
calm beauty, and Wisdom dwelt among the groves of palm 


and acacia~solitary now, and deserted, except by the way | 


dering Arab and his camel. Lord Lindsay’s Letters, 


Curiovus.—As a train of railway cars was passing alonga | 
inclined plane on the railroad from Bolton to Kenyon, ip | 


England, moving at the rate of thirty or forty miles an how, 
a man who was standing on the side of the railway threws 
stone about the size of a hen’s egg in a horizontal direction, 
and with considerable violence, at the train. The stone wa 
distinctly seen by a gentleman who was seated in the hy 
car, with his back to the engine, and he remarked that whes 
it had attained its maximum of velocity, it appeared, like My 
homet’s coffin, suspended in the air a few seconds, withing 
foot of the gentleman’s head! He seized hold of it, and de 
scribed the sensation as similar to that of grasping a stoneia 
a state of rest, suspended by a thread. Thus it seems that 
the train and the stone had both attained the same velocity, 





As Ovp Kinp or Deata.—When Mr. Kennedy, the w 
thor of ‘Horse Shoe Robinson,’ was making his eloquent 
speech in Congress against the sub-treasury bill, he spoke of 
the eccentric scruples of certain Virginia politicians in regan 
to a national bank. “ Let Virginia,” said he, “give up be 
dialectics, renounce her spirit of dissertation and debate, and 
betake herself to commerce and manufactures—let her do 
this, and thrive; let her neglect it, and it may be her fate—” 
[while the orator paused, Mr. Wise finished the sentence for 
him by saying, “to die of an abstraction.” ] “I adopt,” sid 
Mr. Kennedy, “ the gentleman’s expression, though Ti a 
better fate awaits her, ‘to die of an abstraction.’ ” 





GAMBLING on A Lance ScaLe.—A letter from Dublinia 
the London Times, says that rumors were current to the effect 
that an Irish peer; who succeeded, on the death of his father, 
to an estate of £15,000 a year, and nearly £100,000 inthe 
funds, had lost every shilling over which he had contra 
gaming, even to his life interest in his magnificent e 
estate. Two other members of the peerage are said to have 
had the plucking of this fat pigeon. From some hints throwt 
out in the letter, we infer that the ‘Irish peer’ is no other than 
Lord Powerscourt, who was in this city not very long ag, 
and who so grievously disappointed some of our belles, it is 
said, by afterwards marrying ocnaerare. of the a of Roden. 

-Y. cial Adverti 





powerful tribe of Pottawatamies in Indiana have been 
started for their new home beyond the Mississippi. The 
Michigan City Gazette says the Indians were u 

to leave their lands; there never having been any trealy 
as they say, by which they ceded them to the United States. 
The treaty under which their lands are claimed, i 

being signed by the chief of the tribe, has the names of 
some three or four attached to it. 








Direction For PLANTING Peacu Trees.—Sir,—Ifo@ 
Jersey friends, at the time of planting their peach trees 
would excavate the earth to a good depth into the 
and cover the bottom with six or eight inches of brick aad 
mortar rubbish, and then mix mari with the surface 
into which to plant the tree, treading it 9) about 
roots, there would be no further complaint of the worm) 
which is the consequence of the disease, not the 
The sub-soil of ferruginous and acidulous or lime and) 


carous earth acts as corrector of these evils. _ ...# 
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ownepD Lams.—In one of my morning walks, 
an carrying in his arms a disconsolate ooking | 
jittle lamb. I inquired, John, what is the matter with that 
jamb? With a cadence expressive of commiseration and 
tenderness, he replied, “ Its mother will not own it.” I 
felt sorry for the poor little creature, and was indulging 
sympathies in his behalf, when ea fe thoughts 
took another turn—even towards the thousands of disowned 
children, who sink in despondency, or cry in the bitterness 
of their souls, because their unfeeling parents utterly 
tthem. In the midst of this association of ideas, 
that impressive passage in Isaiah, 49th chapter, was called 
to mind—“ Can a woman forget her sucking child, that 
she should not have commpassion on the son of her womb! 
Yea, they may forget, yet will I not forget thee. Behold. 
Ihave graven thee on the palins of my hands; thy walls 
are continually before me.” It was also natural to think 
of Isa. xl. 11.—‘ He shall feed his flock like a shepherd; 
he shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in 
his bosom. Our Saviour encourages us to obtain instruc- 
tion from the lilies of the field, from the fowls of the air, 
and from the lambs of the fold. The most common- 
place events may suggest to us delightful reflections. Our 
most profitable thoughts may thus have their origin. If 
we would always be ready to cherish such suggestions, we 
should never be destitute of food for the mind. In this 
way we have access to nature’s vast library. 





Aw American KnicHTep.—We learn that his majesty 
the King of the Franch has directed that the order of 
Knight of the Legion of Honor be conferred on our 
countryman WILLIAM B. Honeson. a native of this Dis 


triet. ; 

Mr. H. has been connected for some years with the 
diplomatic service of the United States, and while residing 
in North Africa and Asia, devoted much of his time to the 
cultivation of the Oriental languages and literature. His 
writings on those subjects, among which are his translations 
of the 4 Gospels into the Berber tongue, and his life of the 
present Pacha of Egypt, procured for him a membership 
of the Asiatic Societies of London and Paris, and the 
Royal Society; to which he can now add, as the first 
American within our knowledge, the order of the Legion 
of Honor. 

. "fhe distinction which has been spontaneously conferred 
on him by the King of the French has been announced to 
him in a letter from Count Mole, Minister of Foreign | 
Affairs, and is as honorable to the King as the friend and | 


patron of literature, as it is flattering to the literary success |, 


end celebrity of our young countryman. 

Mr. H. has arrived from Peru, with the ratification of a | 
treaty between the Peru-Bolivian Confederation and the 
United States, for which purpose he was despatched by | 
our Government. 

The Constitution does not allow an American citizen to 
receive an order of Knighthood from any foreign power. 

[ National Intel. 





Covrace.—A revolutionary patriot used to relate na 
anecdote of aman he knew when a boy, who had been a 
soldier in the old French war. On one occasion, the 


English, aided by a colonial militia, of which he was one, | 


were besieging a French fort somewhere in or near Can- 
ada. In front was a space of the forest levelled by a tor- 
nado, and beneath the fallen trunks the besiegers sought 
shelter from the sharp fire of the fort—all save this one 
man. Like another Ethan Allen, he stood upon a tree 
elevated above the rest, returning the enemy’s fire. His 
companion below hailed him to know if he had any bullets 
to yar as he was out; the reply was—“ Hang you, come 
up here, you can catch a handfa a minute!” 


Hiew Livine—Recipe for the Fever and Ague.—As 
seon as the ice is out of the river, buy you an old skift, 

é part in a sane, und go a fishing on sheers. Stand 
half-leg deep in the water for six weeks iu succession, with 
two inches cat-fish slime on your ¢rowses, and bathe the in- 
side with new whiskey, to keep it from striking to your 
stomach. Put up a couple o’ barrels o’ cat-fish for family’s 
use—slight sprinkling of salt, plenty of Maumee water— 
that’s pretty strong, especially at this season of the year. 
Take plenty of fresh air, especially nights, and if you can’t 
+ to sleep im the big government purchase, take a sleeping 
apartment with only two sides, ont neither top nor bottom. 


By and by the cat-fish begin to show their strength—a | 


sprinkling more salt, plenty more Maumee water—strong 
smnell ’s very healthy. Eat plenty of cat-fish broth, and go 
& coonin’ a nights for exercise. Weather begins to grow 
hot—good plan to get asleep under the shade of atree, and 
let the sun come round and catch you at it. 

Eyes begin to look yellow—mouth tastes bad—Maumee 
water don’t sit well—tongue furred—fever—doctor—drugs 
&and so on.- Get better—more cat-fish broth, mixture of 
green corn, buttermilk, and plenty of new whisky. 

_Bowels out of order—physic out with muskmelons—be- 
&in to feel scal running up to seed—clothes grow 
too large—body sharpened out and almost ready to drive 
down—take more buttermilk, and lie down on the sunn 
side of a haystack, and in half an hour shake like a lamb’s 
tail. Proper bad country ! -(Maumee Express. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 








_Martrimony.—In the married life we have comfort in | 
distress, advice in difficulties, attention in sickness, and con- 
solation in the hour of death. But the man who stands 
alone in society, who has no partner in his joys, or com- 
panion in his sufferings—how miserable must be his situa- 
tion! Who pities him when he is misjudged or misrepre- 
sented by the world? Who watches by his side when 
death is stealing upon him—or weeps over his lonely grave? 
Alas! he is entirely deserted—he is a stranger among men. 

_The surest foundation of connubial oe is Reli- 
gion. The husband who is destitute of this, who never 
makes a Deity the subject of meditation, is more likely to 
run into the sins of vice and immorality, and abandon his 
family to misery and despair. ‘The wife, also, whose heart 
is not warmed and animated with religious emotions, is 
divésted of one of her most inestimable charms, and is less 
capable of soothing the rugged sorrows of her husband. 
The woman whose soul is not consecrated with the in- 
dwelling of a God, is not susceptible of those high perfec- 
tions which are so peculiarly the ornament of her sex. 
Newly married people, if they prize future happiness, 
should not regard this subject with indifference. 

The happiness of the husband and wife is mutually de- 
rived from each other. They partake alike of joy and sor- 
row, glory and ignominy, woes and poverty. They are 
the same to each other in all the circumstances of life. The 
misfortune of the one is the misfortune of the other. 
Nothing but the grave can sever their connexion. Even 
the bonds which unite brothers and sisters, or parents and 
children, are far Jess endearing. ‘The youth has grown 
into manhood. He is now contending with the difficulties 
of the world. He receives no longer the protection of 2 





From Nassau, Bahamas.—By an arrival at Philadelphia, 
we learn that the late gale was one of the most destructive 
ever known. At Exuma alone, 90,000 bushels of salt were 
washed away, and every house on the Island was blown down. 
It must, however, have been a hurricane in a narrow vein, as 
at Ragged Island and Eleuthera, both near Exumaj it was 
not felt. At Abaco, however, 70 miles N. W. of it 
was terrific. At Turks Island far East it i a repr 
there was no gale. Her Majesty’s surveying 1 
rode out the gale under Andros Island. 


Georgia Banks.—The Banks in Georgia ‘resumed specie 
payments on the Ist inst. The Savannah Georgian say t 
“ Every thing has passed off quietly. So far from runs being 
made on the Banks, deposites of specie have been made—a 
fact illustrative of the abundance of the precious article, and 
the confidence of the people in the Banks.” 











Platt’s Patent Door Shutters.—An excelicnt invention for shutting 
doors, which might else be carelessly left open by heedless comers and 
goers, has been shown to and tested by us to our great satisfaction. It 
is just the thing—cheap, simple, and efficient. How necessary it is 
for the cold season, the disagreeable experience of thousands will tes- 
tify. For sale by Wm. N. Seymour & Co. 4 Chatham Square; Clark 
& Wilson, 7 Platt street; Starr & Smith, 3 Platt street; Sidney Cor- 
nell, 286 Pear! street. 





Sylvester's Counterfeit Detector —The publisher of Sylvester's 
Reporter, a paper ably and industriously devoted to the collection 
and diffusion of all intelligence of interest with respect to Currency, 
Banks, Business, Exchanges, &c. (with which is combined a large 
amount of interesting literary selections and general intelligence,) has 
just issued a comprehensive pamphlet under the above title, compri- 





father or mother. The old are sinking in the grave around | 
him. His only solace is the wife of his bosom. She per- | 
haps has fled from the paternal roof, willing to sacrifice | 


sing a Bank Note Table, List of Fraudulent Issues purporting to be 
Bank Notes, a List of all Counterfeit and Altered Notes, New-York 


everything for his sake, und now clings fondly to him for || Prices Current, Review of the Money Market, &c. &e. It will be 


— and support, ‘ 
ight, and by her tenderness and love can sweeten his toil, | 
and scatter sunshine in the pathway of existence. 





Tue Nava Forcr or Fraxce.—France has 11 ships of 
the line, first class, 126 guns each; 23 second class, 
guns each; 23 of third class, 82 guns each. This forms a 
total of 67 ships, nearly every one of them built since 1818. 
Besides this, France has 40 frigates, first class, each of 60 
thirty-six pounders; 10 frigates, each of 46 thirty-six 
pounders; 15 frigates, third class, cach of 32 guns; 10 
frigates, fourth class, of 26 guns; 24 corvettes, each from 
20 to 32 guns; 16 gun brigs, 27 steamers, the majority of 
16U horse power, and each‘of them well armed. In her 
arsenals there are nearly 3000 guns and carronades for the 
naval service, enough to fit out 51 ships of the line, 20 
frigates, and 20 corvettes. 














The Crops.—From North Carolina we learn, by the Ra- 
leigh Register, that, in the upper part of Orange, and gener- | 
ally through the counties of Bladen, Sampson, and Duplin, | 
the corn crops are said to be very good. 


| 


The Salisbury Watchman, in the Western part of the same || 


State, says, “‘ The crop of corn in our immediate neighbor- 

hood is much better than it was expected to be some wecks | 
back. With the excellent wheat, rye, and oat crops made | 
this year, our people could get on right well, but they will, 
have to shell out to the wants of their neighbors.” | 





Murdcr in Bennington, Vt.—A letter in the New York | 
Commercial Advertiser, from North Bennington, Vt. states | 
that on Tuesday evening, the wife of Phileman Bates, of that | 
place, was shot through the head by her husband’s brother, | 
Archibald, with a rifle. At the moment of his fiendlike mur- | 
der Mrs. Bates was sitting with her infant in her arms, near 
a stand on which was a candle, the light of which enabled the | 
murderer to take his deadlyaim. The husband of Mrs. Bates 
had just left the room, being called out by his father, who de- | 
sired to inform him that Archibald had heen heard, that after- | 
noon, to threaten her life. The murderer fled, but was pur- | 


She, therefore, is his chief de- || found extremely useful and convenient by those who handle money. 


| (121-2 cts, 8S. J. Sylvester, 130 Broadway, and 22 Wall-st.) 





| Politician’s Register—Those who take an interest in Politics and 
| Elections will find the last edition of the “ Whig Almanac and Politi- 


> || cian’s Register” rather handy about these days. It contains returns 


| by Counties of the votes for President in 1836, with all subsequent 
| Elections in the several States and in this City, up to June of this 
year. (Price 12 1-2 cts. $1 per dozen. To be had at this office. Or- 
ders by mail, enclosing cash, will be supplied.) 





| FRaNkLin.—Mrs, Gibbs has been filling this house to the ceiling 
during the past week. As a vocalist we have already expressed our 
opinion of her powers, and the applause bestowed upon her efforts by 
crowded audiences, fully sustains us in the assertion, that for sweet- 
| ness of tone and correctness of execution, she has no superior. Her 
| benefit takes place on Monday, when she produces the new burletta of 
| Giovanni in London, in which Mad, Vestris won so much fame. We 
hope she will have a bumper. The great press of Election news for- 
| bids the occupation of more space this week for a detailed notice of 
this house. t 














NEW AGENTS. 
Gama tte Couns, Esq, will act as Agent for The New-Yorker in 
Palmer, Mass. 
Messrs, Cornett & Houmes take the Agency of The New-Yorker 
at Dix, Chemung Co. N. Y. 
E. T. Marsun, Esq, continues as Agent at Utica, N. Y. 


valuable, as most Physicians use it and recommend it to their patients. 
It is the only genuine article in New York. ol3 























PARK THEATRE,—On MONDAY EVENING next, Oct. 15— 
First night of Mr. POWER—will be performed RORY O’MORE ; 
and other entertainments. 

TUESDAY—Second night of Mr. POWER. 

WEDNESDAY—Benefit of Mr. J. R. SCOTT. 

<> Mr. POWER will perform on Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 
Admission—Boxes $1, Pit 50c., Gallery 25. Doors open at half past 


sued and overtaken. Powder and balls were found in his ip Fustremance er aoe. 


pockets, yet he denied the commission of the crime. 





Destructive Fire at Burlington, Vermont.—We learn by | 
a private letter dated October 8, that a fire broke out the night 
previous in the stables and out buildings of the American Ho- | 
tel in that town, and consumed the same with ten valuable | 








horses. The number of buildings burnt was five of large size 

and of wood, but they were so stuffed with hay and othercom- | 
bustibles as to render it impossible to save them. The hotel | 
and adjoining houses by great exertions of the citizens were 








reserved from the raging elements. The young men of the | 
ew Engine distinguished themselves particularly. The | 
fire is éupposed to have been the work of un incendiary. 


Mulberry Mania.—At the great sale of the Morus Multi- 
caulis at Baltimore, 120,000 were sold at 20 to 224 cents per 
foot high. They averaged 5 feet, and arethe growth of this 
year. The buds, of which there are 30 to 50 on each tree, 
sold at two to three cents each. The trees trimmed of their 
buds, brought 13 cents each. Persons who have made small 
out-lays in the mulberry line, have thus in one year realized 
from $50,000 to $100,000 profit! Yet sewing silk is $10 a | 
pound. Will this mania bring it down? 














FVaccied, 
On Sunday, 7th inst. Emanuel Joseph to Mary Joseph. 
On Tuesday, Robert Henry to Rebecca A. Lawrence. — 
Also, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Robert L. Nevins to Elizabeth Mar- 
, tin, both of this city. 
On Wednesday, Martin Y. Bunn to Rebecca A. Williams. 
Also, Theodolphus Melville to Caroline A. Smith. 
Also, Edward Cany to Amelia H, Palmer. 
John Hali to Anna Humbert. 
Robert Anderson to Mary Cameron. 
Benjamin F. Clark to Margaret Gorse. 
Edward Williams to Ann Brewer. 





John H. Dunnell to Harriet Baldwin. 
On the 15th ult. F. A. Daly to Cornelia Jencks, both of De Ruyte ¢ 


Bied, ‘ 
At Ridgefield, L. I. Elizabeth, wife of C A.G. Jones, aged 23. 
On Monday, Sophia, wife of Dr. Wm. B Painter, aged 56. 
On Tuesday, Hon. Robert Allwood, aged 70. 
On Thursday, Jacob C. Cauldwell, of this city, aged 38, 
On Saturday, John Gibson, Jr., of Baktimore. 





AtN L. L. on Tuesday, Augustus J, Bretonnier, 7. 
At Bristol, User county, Amelia A., we erie Nord hedeon Bak, 
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crown that jew- el bright, The cup of the and th 
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brightest star That midthe suresof Is-ta-kar; But now, ah! nol 
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The cup of the sun, and the torch of night; And its re - sy beam was 





was that jew- el brightest 













shone mid the treasures of Is-ta-kar— That mid thetreasuresof Is - ta - kar. 
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